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ANOTHER CIRCULAR, 

N the winter of 1821, Governor DE WITT CLINTON, of 

New York, sent a message to the Legislature char- 
ging that certain Custom-house officers and postmas- 
ters, as an ‘‘organized and disciplined corps,” have 
interfered in the election in the State, and violated 
the purity and independence of the local government. 
In speaking of General SwiFT, the Surveyor of the 
Port, the Governor said that his ** situation, connec- 
tions, education, and political principles” left no doubt 
‘that he had. previously ascertained the sense of his 
political superiors, and that he was instructed to act ac- 
cordingly.” Governor CLINTON spoke of the appoint- 
ment of a postmaster at Poughkeepsie as indicating “an 
understanding and co-operation between a department 
at least at Washington and a political party in this 
State.” He called upon the people to resist ‘* these 
alarming attempts’ to interfere with elections, declar- 
ing that “the suffrages of-the citizen should not be 
biassed by the emoluments and honors of the officer, 
and that he should not carry into the elections any of 
the influence derived from his official position.” These 
remarks of one of the great Governors and politicians 
of New York show his clear perception of the outrage 
of official interference with elections—a point upon 
which, twenty years before, President JEFFERSON had 
desired Secretary GALLATIN to warn all subordinate 
officers. That the evil, however, was comparatively 
new in Governor CLINTON'S time is shown by the 
fact that in the investigation which followed his mes- 
sage the Surveyor stated that the ‘ political senti- 
ments” of his subordinates ‘‘have been indifferent 
and unknown to me,” and the inspectors, weighers, 
gaugers, measurers, ete., to the number of sixty-eight, 
stated of the Surveyor that until the Governor's mes- 
sage they were ‘entirely ignorant of his political 
principles.” The whole story shows that the great 
abuses which are familiar to us were then only be- 
ginning. 

The partisan prostitution of the service under re- 
cent Republican administrations is well known. The 
system of enforced contributions was most vigorous, 
and the Custom-house and Post-offiee in New York 
were the head quarters of the politieal activity of the 
administration party. Undoubtedly it was general- 
ly anticipated that such outrages, if not Pemedied. 
would not be countenanced by President CLEVELAND, 
and that the views and purposes of the Administra- 

,tion upon the subject would be made known beyond 
question. This anticipation was not fulfilled in the 
instances of the District Attorneys BENTON and STONE 
nor, so fay as we are aware, in the case of any other 

of the public officers who have defied the President's 
cireular of July 14,1886. The consequences of this 
apparent indifference appeared in the notorious MAY- 

NARD and BENEDICT circular, and in a cireular which 

has been issued to postmasters in Wisconsin. a copy 
of which is published in the Chicago Tribune. as fol- 

lows: = 
“DEMOCRATIC STATE 
“OFFICE OF 


CENTRAL 
THE 


COMMITTEE 
SECRETARY 

© Exnis B. Usien, La Crosse. Chairman. 
*Jonn E. Wrist, Baraboo, Secretar: 


“Frank R. Fark, Milwaukee, Treasurer, 


* Baranoo, Wisconsin, Feb; vary V7. SSS. 

“Dear Sir” [evidently a postmaster ],—* T send you by this mail 
ten copies of the President's Message, which you will distribute to 
the voting patrons of your office. 

“These documents are all printed in English. You will direct 
them only to those who are able to read in that language. 

“The Hon. T. R. Hupp, M.C. from Wisconsin, has franked these 
envelops ; no postage will be charged on them, and all that you are 
asked to do is to direct them. 

“As a further favor I ask that vou write on the back of this 
letter the names of those to whom vou send them, and return the 
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same (in the enclosed stamped and addressed envelop) to this 


office; and should you think it advisable that other patrons at 
your office should receive copies of the Message, vou will add their 
names to the list, and we will direct and send them from here. 

“T regret that it is necessary to put on you the labor asked for, 
but indulge the hope that it will be promptly done; and you may 
rest assured that such favor will neither be asked of you again 
nor be forgotten by me. 

“If vou know the politics and age of the patrons to whom you 
send these documents, and will indicate the same on the list which 
you will put on the back of this sheet, this will add greatly to its 

value to me. Sincerely yours, Joun E. Wricut, 
© Secretary Democratic State Central € ‘onameitics.” 


Here is the Democratic State Committee of Wiscon- 
sin directing officers of the United States to serve ‘as 
the electioneering agents of a party. The coercion 
of the officers is precisely what it was under the as- 
sessment circulars of the Republican Congressional 
committee signed by Mr. EvGENE HALE. Such 
practices are what Governor CLINTON stigmatized 
as ‘alarming attempts upon the purity and inde- 
pendence” of the government. It is quite right that 
he Democratic State Committee of Wisconsin should 
circulate the President’s Message by its own agents 
and at its own expense. But the attempt to compel 
public officers to use the facilities of their positions 
to do this work under terror of removal-—for that is 
the coercion—is a disgrace to the party and to Amer- 
iean polities. It is an old offence which is not pe- 
culiar to the Democratic party. The small rural 
post-offices, as a noted Republican politician in New 
York frankly declared, were the local head-quarters 
of Republican polities throughout the State. We ex- 
posed and denounced the wrong then, and we expose 
and denounce the same wrong now. Wisconsin is 
the State of Mr. Vinas, the late Postmaster-General. 
If he had administered the Post-oftice in accordance 
with the public declarations of the President upon the 
subject, or if the President had publicly taken notice 
of the disregard of his declarations and warnings, 
neither the MAYNARD and BENEDICT circular nor the 
circular of the Wiseonsin Democratic Committee 
would have been issued. Office-holders would have 
understood that ‘*the quiet and unobtrusive exercise 
of individual political rights is the reasonable mea- 
sure of their party service.” 


UNIFORM STATE LEGISLATION, 

THE bill introduced into the Legislature of New 
York by Mr. Van Cotr for the promotion of uni- 
formity of legislation in the United States is a very 
important bill and a very interesting suggestion. 
The passage of the bill is reeommended by many of 
the most eminent lawyers in the city of New York, 
of all political opinions, whose opinion must neces- 
sarily have great weight with the Legislature. The 


general scheme contemplates the appointment by the — 


Governor and Senate of three unpaid commissioners, 
to serve for two years, and to consider and report 
upon the expediency of inviting a conference of all 
the States to prepare and recommend uniform laws 
concerning marriage, divorce, insolvency, etc.—sub- 
jects upon which uniformity of legislation is exceed- 
ingly desirable. This desirability has been long ev- 
ident, and it has been often regretted that the Consti- 
tution had not conferred upon Congress authority to 
deal, for instance, with so fundamental a subject as 
divorce. Amendments to the Constitution covering 
such questions have been proposed. But the ten- 
dency toward centralization, which is stimulated by 
national progress and prosperity and by. the ever- 
deepening sentiment of nationality, may be wisely 
watched and regulated. 

The Van Cort bill happily proposes to attain a 
desirable result, not by increasing this tendency, but 
by an appeal to the local authority. No one need 
recall the helpless appeals of the old Confederation 
as an argument against this course. The Confeder- 
ation had no power whatever for the most vital ob- 
jects. The Union has ample authority for every es- 
sential purpose. The proposed provisions of uniform 
legislation are for convenience; they are not vital. 
It is inconvenient and impolitic that a couple who 
cannot be divorced in New York or Massachusetts 
should find that Indiana will release them. But if 
Indiana should decide that it is not for her advantage 
to agree upon divorce legislation with other States, 
the present situation can continue without other than 
the present detriment. The novelty of the Van Corr 
suggestion lies in its respect for State authority. In- 
stead of proposing to reach the result indirectly by 
amending the Constitution —a procedure which should 
be always avoided as long as possible—it seeks friend- 
ly conference for State action. Uniformity of legis- 
lation could be readily secured under the theory that 
the power to provide for the general welfare is a pow- 
er to do whatever Congress may think desirable—a 
proposition which is ably exposed and refuted in Gen- 
eral HAWLEY’s late speech upon the BLarR bill. But 
this is not sound constitutional doctrine, and nothing 
is more expedient than the fostering of wise respect 
for local authority. 

There can hardly be any serious objection to such 
a bill as Mr. Van Corr has introduced. But as it 
proposes nothing but the public benefit, and as there 
is no private or political advantage to be gained by it, 
it is one of the bills which are in danger of being re- 
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garded with languid indifference by legislators. The 
bill, if adopted, will put nobody ‘‘in a hole,” but it 
will be very acceptable to the country; for public 
opinion always desires to avoid a conflict of laws 
upon subjects of such importance, and equally de- 
mands simple legislation whenever it is practicable. 
The commission, if appointed, would report to the 
Legislature at the next session, submitting its recom- 
mendations, and the Legislature would then decide 
upon the conference, should it be proposed. Peti- 
tions from other parts of the State of the same weiglit 
as that from the city of New York would command 
the attention of the Legislature. It is in this form: 
rf To the Legislature of the State of New York: 

“The undersigned respectfully represent that they approve of 
the bill hereto attached, entitled ‘An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of commissioners for the promotion of uniformity of 


legislation in the United States,’ and that they are desirous to 
have it become a law.” 


If the Legislature of New York should pass the 
CrosBy license bill and a wise ballot bill and the 
Van Cott uniform legislation bill, it would have 
done the State excellent service. 





REDUCTION OF FORCE AT THE } 
CUSTOM-HOUSE, 


THE order of the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
duce the expenses at the New York Custom-house, to 
conform to the amount of the appropriation, was 
made necessary by the conduct of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. If loss, inconvenience, and obstruction 
of the public business should ensue, it is not the Sec- 
retary’s fault nor desire. In his annual report to 
Congress he stated the whole situation. It is in brief 
this: that the permanent appropriation which was 
made in 1871 provides an annual fund of $5,500,000, 
in addition to asum then received from customs fines, 
penalties, fees, ete., amounting to nearly two millions 
of dollars. After seventeen years this latter sum has 
fallen off nearly one million of dollars, while the cus- 
toms transactions have increased by 66 percent. The 
Secretary held that annual appropriations would be 
preferable to such a system. But if this permanent 
annual appropriation should be continued, at least a 
sum of seven millions should be appropriated, and 
the receipts from fines, penalties, fees, ete., should be 
covered into the Treasury. This is the situation, stated 
in the briefest terms. It could be relieved at once by 
a joint resolution of the two Houses. The Secretary 
stated it plainly; but no adequate provision has been 
made, and he has therefore requested the Collector 
to proceed accordingly. The general course pursued 
seems to have been to spare the public all inconven- 
ience possible by reducing the force employed in what 
may be called the internal work of the Custom-house, 
leaving that with which the public is concerned as 
much untouched as practicable. 

Every such opportunity of dismissal may be, of 
course, abused by selecting only political opponents 
of the Administration for removal. But this would 
create a scandal, which could be of no benefit to the 
Collector's party. The moral of the matter is the folly 
of a penny-wise, pound-foolish economy. It is, in 
fact, not economy, but extravagance. It is acknow- 
ledged that necessary work must be suspended, and as 
the suspension neither removes the necessity of the 
work nor prevents its constant accumulation, it is 
merely a wasteful postponement at a time when the 
Treasury is overflowing with money, and the most 
pressing problem of the hour is a method of reducing 
the surplus. It is a false economy, because nothing 
is permanently saved or gained; and the supposed 
political advantage to be derived from a supposed re- 
duction of expenditure is lost upon a simple statement 
of the facts, and recoils upon those who attempt the 
imposition upon the public. Members of Congress 
who pose as watch-dogs of the Treasury often subject 
the country both to inconvenience and extravagance 
by an untimely and unintelligent prevention of neces 
sary expenditures. Sooner or later the money must 
be paid, and the people pay it. 

The cost of maintaining an efficient and adequate 
customs service is very large, very much larger now 
than it was seventeen years ago, because there is very 
much more to be done. The application of economy 
to the service is to be made effective, not by an arbi- 
trary reduction of expense, but by increasing official 
efficiency. In the degree that the Custom-house is 
made an asylum and retreat of the ‘‘ henchmen” of - 
party politicians, and that men are retained and dis- 
charged by personal influence and not by the record 
of service, will the service be at once extravagant and 
inetlicient. To secure the most effective and econom- 
ical service, the Custom-house must be taken out of 
politics and made a business institution. Twenty 
years ago, at the opening of every political campaign, 
a file of stump-speakers issued from the Custom-house 
and marched through the State, while the campaign 
was directed from the Custom-house parlors, and the 
great body of clerks undertook active political duty 
in their various neighborhoods. This is an illustra- 
tion of a political Custom-house. But such a system 
is neither economical nor efficient, because the officers 
under it are not selected for competency, but for party 
service, and because, while such a system continues, 
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methods of business will not be intelligently revised. 
The work which the negligence of the House has now 
suspended still remains to be done, and it must yet 
be paid for. 





THE CHIEF-JUSTICESHIP. 


THE most important nomination that the President 
can make is that of Chief-Justice of the United States. 
It will be difficult, as the London Times says, to se- 
lect a magistrate so universally acceptable in his 
great place as the late Chief-Justice. Dignified, 
modest, urbane, of unsullied character, and of ex- 
cellent legal accomplishment, he had in the highest 
sense the judicial temperament and the clearest com- 
prehension of the proprieties of his position. This 
was shown most strikingly by the manner in which 
he held himself wholly aloof from political and par- 
tisan association, controversy, or inclination. His 
immediate predecessors, CHASE and TANEY, had been 
active party leaders, and neither of them upon the 
bench could divest himself of the old interests and 
sympathies. But the atmosphere of the judicial 
chamber was never more free from party passions 
and influences and ambitions than during the term 
of Chief-Justice WaITE. The great body of the jus- 
tices were Republicans, but the court by its opin- 
ions in various cases practically decided that in the 

_ essential contention between ANDREW JOHNSON and 
the Republican party the Republican party was 
wrong. The court has happily maintained the gen- 
eral constitutional view taken by Senator HAWLEY 
in his late speech upon the Biatr bill, and its action 
as a court of Republican judges has been of great 
service to the Republican party and to the country. 

There has been some foolish talk to the effect that 
the Senate may decline to act upon any nomination 
of a Chief-Justice that the President may submit. 
Such a course would be a very grave offence, of 
which the country would take notice. The conduct 
of the Republican Senate of New York in refusing 
to act upon the Governor’s Quarantine nominations 
last year was a plain violation of constitutional duty, 
which deepened the feeling of the decadence of the 
party. Assumption of a Senatorial power practically 
to nullify a constitutional requirement is a public 
wrong for which the party responsible for it will be 
held to account by the people. Refusal of the Sen- 
ate, for a party reason, to act upon a nomination 
for the Chief-Justiceship of the United States would 
be certainly of no advantage to the party, nor do we 
suppose that eminent lawyers and statesmen like 
Senators Evarts and EpMUNDS and Hoar would en- 
tertain such a proposition. 

The President undoubtedly will select for the nom- 

ination a lawyer of spotless character and of ample 
legal accomplishment and ability. It is not neces- 
sary, although very desirable, that he should be a 
man of national reputation. The late Chief-Justice 
when he was nominated was very little known. to 
the country, and although he had been one of the 
counsel of the United States at Geneva, he did not 
take a prominent part in the proceedings. But the 
-admirable fitness of the appointment was soon evi- 
dent, and it was more agreeable because the nom- 
inations of Mr. GEorGE H. WILLIAMS and CALEB 
CUSHING were, under the -circumstances at that 
time, grotesque and even alarming, as showing a 
singular misapprehension of the gravity of the ap- 
pointment. It is an appointment in which the Pre- 
sident might most properly disregard party and po- 
litical considerations, except so far as to consider 
vehement and unscrupulous partisanship on any side 
as a fatal disqualification. _‘The sole object should be 
to name the man who by age, health, character, 
ability, and temperament is most fitted to fill the au- 
gust office of Chief-Justice of the United States. 





MR, CHITTENDEN’S GIFT TO YALE. 


Mr. 8S. B. CHITTENDEN’S noble gift to Yale University of 
a library building, the memorial of a beloved daughter, is 
another illustration of wise beneficence. It will be one of 
the largest structures of the kind in the country, accommo- 
dating three hundred thousand volumes, with reading- 
rooms and other apartments. The distribution of space 
for a great library is an art which has made great advances. 
Tosecure plenty of light, economy of space, and convenience 
in handling the books, and to save them from undue ex- 
posure to heat, the old arrangements have been largely su- 
perseded. . 

The space in the library will be arranged in lofts about 
sixteen feet high, which will be filled with bookcases 
about eight feet high, so that every book can be reached 
without climbing, and at the same time will be preserved 
from excessive heat. The reading-room offers an op- 
portunity for tasteful treatment, which Messrs.Capy & 
Co., the architects, will undoubtedly improve. The ex- 
terior will be of a light sandstone in the Romanesque 
style, and the whole structure will be completely fire-proof, 
the roof, walls, floors, and partitions, by Mr. CHITTENDEN’S 
wish, being of iron and masonry. 

While this private benefaction secures to the Yale Library 
a fitting habitation, the State of New York is asked to pro- 
vide in the new Capitol suitable accommodations for the 
State Library of about one hundred and thirty thousand 
volumes, the largest and most important of State libraries 
in the country. This collection is at present not only 
uot properly shelved, but it is partly piled and stored to its 
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great. injury. An appropriation has been asked by the 
trustees in order to secure the library as soon as possible 
from further exposure and detriment, and it is hoped that 
the Legislature will authorize the immediate prosecution 
of the necessary work, under such conditions as will secure 
for the library every advantage of arrangement which is 
now known to library experts. ‘The character and value 
of the collection, and its possible usefulness to the State, 
need only to be known to the Legislature to induce a 
prompt and adequate appropriation. 





IN REPLY TO A SCURRILOUS SUGGESTION. 


As has been already announced in these columns, por- 
traits of the leading Republican candidates for the Presi- 
dential nomination will be given in the WEEKLY. Two 
have already appeared, those of Senator ALLISON and Judge 
GRESHAM, and a third, that of General HaRnIcoN, will be 
given in our next number. The text accompanying these 
pictures will be, as has been that already published, as 
careful and accurate a presentation as can be given within 
a limited space of the public career of each candidate. We 
naturally presumed that no one would attribute the publi- 
cation of this series to any other prompting than that which 
dictates the selection of all matter for the columns of this 
journal—a desire to meet the requirements of its large and 
intelligent body of readers. We took it for granted that 
no one could be so foolish as to suppose that these por- 
traits and sketches were published in response to any re- 
quest from the candidates themselves, or from those who 
have the direction of their canvass; and the previous char- 
acter of this house and of all publications issuing from it 
certainly gave us reason to believe that nof even the in- 
genuity of malice conld suggest that the portraits were 
paid for by an assessment levied on those who are their 
subjects. As it is, further, extremely improbable that men 
who are discussed as Republican candidates for the Presi- 
dency should be ignorant enough to regard the reading col- 
umnps of the WEEKLY as for sale, it will be understood how 
impossible it seemed to us that the character of our enter- 


- prise should be misapprehended. 


It seems that we were, to some extent, mistaken. It has 
occurred to a writer in the editorial columns of the Chicago 
Times to hint in the following terms that the pages of this 
journal devoted to illustrations can be bought : 


“ A portrait of Senator Witt1amM B. ALttson fills the entire first 
page of Hagrer’s WERKLY for the current week. We have heard 
it said that it costs money for a politician to have his portrait 
printed in this journal of civilization. At any rate, we remember 
when a certain gentleman now living in Chicago was elected 
Speaker of the Illinois House of Representatives, a man who 
claimed to be an agent of Harper’s Werk y offered to print a 
small portrait of him for $50, Is Senator ALLison really buying 
a little boom ?” 


We have addressed to the editor of the Chicago Times a 
request for the name of the person who is here represented 
as dishonestly trading on the reputation of HARPER & BrRo- 
THERS, and the inflnence of HARPER’8 WEEKLY. When we 
have his name, we can promise it all the publicity required 
to make it useless for any further attempt to extort money 
on false pretences, and to deter others from engaging in any 
similar enterprise, to our detriment at least. 





THE NEW YORK HIGH LICENSE BILL. 


THE New York Assembly has passed the high license 
bill after reducing the minimum fee for liquor license from 
$500 to $300 and the maximum from $2000 to $1000, upon 
the motion of a Democrat. This concession was thought 
to be necessary by the Republicans in order to secure votes 
enough to pass the bill. But although Mr. BaGLry, the 
mover of the amendment, voted for the bill as amended, 
the bill passed by the constitutional number of Republican 
votes. Of the 66 affirmative votes 1 was Democratic, and 
of the 61 negative votes 6 were Republican. The whole 
number of Assemblymen is 128, and upon this question 127 
of them voted. 

The bill now goes to the Senate, where it will undoubt- 
edly pass, and it will then be laid before the Governor. 
The vote shows that his veto would kill it. If it should 
become law by his approval, the liquor interest would hold 
him responsible, and his political prospects are now so ob- 
scure that he would hardly be willing to alienate so impor- 
tant a support. The probability is, therefore, that he will 
veto the bill. But his objections to the act of last year 
were so carefully considered and avoided in the prepara- 
tion of the present bill that the Governor will have to al- 
lege new reasons for withholding his approval. 

The result is.a victory for the anti-saloon sentiment in 
the Republican party and for public order. It will, of 
course, displease a large element of the party. But it is 
impossible for a party which was organized upon one issue 
to take a positive position upon others of great importance 
without disturbing the vote. The Républican party was 
at first neither distinctively a high protectionist nor a tem- 
perance party. The process of adjustment to new questions 
is naturally difficult. But the only wise way is to learn of 
the old Republican spirit, which was that of courage and 
conviction. The trouble, however, is obvious. It is that 
& party never pursues a purpose which it takes up with 
the same ardor that it advances the object for which it was 
formed. On the other band, the action of the Democratic 
Assemblymen in solidly opposing this fair high license bill 
shows the unmistakable drift of the Democratic party upon 
the question. 





AN AMUSING ERROR. 


IN lately considering the MAYNARD and BENEDICT circn- 
lar, we condemned it in the plainest terms as a gross abuse 
of official position and of the civil service, and we stated 
that the insult to the President was made more pronounced 
by the fact that among the documents which the issuers of 
the circular proposed to circulate was the speech of Seuator 
HALE, which was intended to prove the Président false to 
his pledges. Thereupon the Rochester Post- Express remarks, 
with amusing severity, that our chief complaint against the 
proceeding is not that the service is to be prostituted, but 
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only that it is to be prostituted to the injury of the Presi- 
dent, and suggests that we had better prove the speech to 
be false, instead of objecting to its circulation. 

To such a pleasantly comatose condition of mind argu- 
ment, of course, is not adapted. But we may remind the 
Rochester Post-Eapress that in commenting upon Mr. HALE’s 
speech, instead of denouncing it as false, we stated that 
seven months ago we had called attention to the same facts 
and figures cited by Mr. HALE. We do not object, there- 
fore, to the circulation of his speech. The insult of Messrs, 
MAYNARD and BENEDICT to the President Jay in the defiance 
of his warning against the political activity of office-hold- 
ers, and the insult was aggravated becanse the object of 
the activity was to discredit his deliberate declarations. 

A little reflection in a happier moment than that of its 
comment will show the Post-Ezpress that we treated the 
subject not as supporters of the President, but as friends 
of reform, and our criticism of Mr. HALE’s speech was that 
he treated it, not as a friend of reform, but as a partisan 
opponent of the President. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Natoan Haskett Dore, formerly literary and musical 
editor of the Philadelphia Press, and recently somewhat known as 
a translator of TotstoY and Vatpés, began on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, the 3d of April, a course of.six lectures on Russian lit- 
erature at. the beautiful new theatre of the Berkeley Lyceum, 17 
West Forty-fourth Street. The lectures occur on successive Tues- 
days and Thursdays. The subjects are: “Early Russian Litera- 
ture,” ‘“‘ Gogol the Father of Realism,” “The Literary Children of 
Gogol,” “ Tourguénief as Man and Poet,” “ Tolstoi’s Autobiogra- 
phy,” and “ Russian Poetry and Drama.” Mr. Dove gave a sim- 
ilar course last year in Philadelphia and other places. 

—Feuix Octavius Carr Dartry, who was born in Philadelphia 
in 1822, and who died on Tuesday, March 27, at Claymont, Dela- 
ware, was known all over the United States as an artist of distin- 
guished merit, and his name is familiar as the illustrator of Wasu- 
tnaton Irvine. When a lad, Dariry evinced artistic tendencies, 
which were,shown in caricature. His first humorous sketches 
eppeared in the early numbers of Harprr’s MaGazine. He became 
an accomplished draughtsman, and found full employment in illus- 
trating the works of Irvine, Coorrr, Simms, Lonarettow, Haw- 
THORNE, and Dickens. During the civil war he canght the martial 
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spirit of the day, and produced “ Dahigren’s Charge at Fredericks- 
burg” and “‘Sherman’s March to the Sea.” His first outline-work, 
following the style of Fuaxman and Retzscn, was the illustration 
of Jupn’s novel of Margaret. After this followed Invine’s Rip 
Van Winkle and Sleepy Hollow. Perhaps on these two works, more 
than anything, Fer1x Darzey’s fame will rest. After the war 
Dar.ry went abroad, and his picture of “The Cavalry Charge at 
Fredericksburg” was at the Paris Salon of 1867. Mr. Darey be- 
came a member of the Academy of Design in 1852, and was one of 
the early members of the American Society of Painters in Water- 
Colors. ; 

—Sir Morrie, Macxenzig, the British physician attending the 
sick German Emperor, has received lots of bad treatment. in.Ber- 
lin. Threatening letters deluge him, and for his safety’s sake he 
has had to be surrounded by detectives all the time. Berlin 
street walls were lately covered with cartoons representing him in 
a diabolical guise, an inscription beneath saying, “The murderer 
of our Emperor.” This has awakened enough ill feeling in British 
breasts to prompt some hot-headed talks of a boycoti against emi- 
nent German doctors settled in London. 

—General Atrrep H. Terry applies to the War Department to 
authorize his retirement on the score of bad health. General 
Terry has lately bought one of the handsomest houses in New 
Haven, the town where much of his youth was spent. The old 
ne has ambitions for ease in these last years of his well-spent 
ife. 

—S. V. Wars, the Wall Street broker, who was elected to Con- 
gress last year, is already aweary of the tasks of statesmanship, 
and he is out in a letter saying that he doesn’t want to be elected 
any more. A new man has no chance in Washington, he says. 

—James Wuitcoms Rivey’s first versifying was a valentine of 
four lines, “ when,” as he describes it, “I was just big enough to 
reach the top of the table where I wrote.” Mr. Ritzy adds that 
out of generosity to himself he has forgotten what those four lines 
were, 

—Chief Arrnur, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, is 
experiencing a new sensation. In the ranks of his own organiza- 
tion there is an outery against him ; he is too slow-going, too con- 
servative, say hot-heads demanding violent onslaughts against 
Western railroads whose engineers are on strike, The memory 
of Martin Irons at East St. Louis seems all to have faded out. — 

—An entertaining tale from the north woods of Wisconsin 
relates that R. C. Jopp, a school-teacher, being pursued by wolves, 
was so closely pressed that he had to throw away much of his 
clothing to make time. - Even the wild beasts were right at his 
heels, and destruction seemed but a moment lagging, when of 
a sudden School-master Jopp recalled the fact that hanging by a 
string at his waist was a tin horn he had been carrying for sport. 
He raised it and blew; the wolves came to a sudden halt. He 
blew again; they retreated. Then he hastened away anew, and 
those wolves kept up their chase, stopping only at the blasts of 
that tin horn, till he safely reached his destination. This has been 
an excellent season for rubber-band history. 
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THE LATE WILLIAM DORSHEIMER. 
From a Puorograru uy Sarony.—[Sgxe Pace 246. ] 


A MERCHANT AND A PHILANTHROPIST, 


James M. Hacstep, prominently associated with various busi- 
ness interests in this city, and well known as a Christian philan- 
thropist, died March 22d, after a short illness, at his home on 
West Seventeenth Street. He was born in Newton, New Jersey, 
May 5, 1808, and when fifteen years old came to New York to be- 
come a clerk in the dry-goods firm of Hatstep, Haines, & Co., to 
tiie head of which he afterward rose. In 1855 he retired from 
business, but two years later accepted the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Fire-imsurance Company. At the time of his death he still 
held this place, and was also a director of the Equitable Life-in- 
surance Company, the Mercantile Trust Company, and the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal and Coal Company. He was a member 
of the Committee of Seventy appointed to free New York from 
the rule of Tweep. For many years he served on the Board of 
Education, and he was one of the earlier members of the Union 
League Club. 

But while Mr. Hatstep won success and leadership in business, 
his church and charitable work was a prominent part of his life. 
Simple, kind, and consistent, he was always interested where good 
was to be done. For thirty-five years he was an elder in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of which Rev. Dr. Joun Hati is pas- 
tor, and his association with the church extended back to 1829, 
when it was in its down-town quarters. As a manager of the 
House of Refuge at Randall's Island, Mr. Hatstep’s fidelity and 
kindness of heart were particularly shown. To this institution he 
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THE LATE JAMES M. HALSTED. 
From a Puotoeraru uy Sarony. 


devoted much time and thought during the past thirty years, and 
as the head of the Committee of Instruction he planned for, en- 
couraged, and guided the boy and girl inmates, leaving a personal 
impress on many who have since risen to places of trust and even 
of distinction. 





FUNERAL OF THE CHIEF-JUSTICE, 


Tur funeral of Chief-Justice Wartr was held in the hall of the 
House of Representatives at Washington. It was the most im- 
portant religious function that had been celebrated at the Capitol 
since the burial of Garrietp. The hall was filled to overflowing. 
The Speaker called the House to order at half past eleven. After 
the usual opening prayer there was a suspension of business. The 
front rows of seats were vacated by the members. They were to 
be occupied by Senators. At 11.40 the Senators entered, and the 
members of the House rose to receive them. Senator INGALLs, 
President pro tem. of the Senate, took a chair at the desk and on the 
right of the Speaker. In the space back of the members’ seats were 
chairs which were filled by friends of the Representatives. Among 
these were ladies, whose dresses added color to the scene. The 
space in front of the Clerk’s desk was reserved for the President 
and his cabinet and the cortége. In the main body of the hall 
were the regents of the Smithsonian Institution, the judges of the 
Court of Claims and of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
Jumbia, the District Commissioners, the members of the diplomatic 
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THE LATE JOSEPH W. DREXEL 
From a Puoroeraru by Freprioxs.—(Sex Pacer 246.) 


corps, the officers of the United States Supreme Court and of the 
Department of Justice, and members of the bar of the Supreme 
Court. These did not come in bodies, but singly and not announced. 
While the official people were crowding the floor, the galleries were 
filling up. Among those who looked down upon the impressive 
scene were Mrs. CLEVELAND and many of the ladies of the cabinet 
and the diplomatic corps. The President and the cabinet were 
announced at five minutes before twelve, and all who were in the 
hall rose to receive them. Following the President and his 
cabinet came General Sueripan in full uniform. Then came 
through the draped main entrance the Congressional committee, 
each member wearing a white sash fastened at the shoulder by a 
black and white rosette. Following the committee walked Bishop 
Paret, of the Episcopal diocese of Maryland, reciting the prelim- 
inary psalter of the burial service of his Church. Then came the 
coffin, borne by employés of the Supreme Court, followed by the 
honorary pall-bearers, the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court, in their black silk robes. When the coffin had been placed 
on the bier, Bishop Paret, assisted by a choir, continued the ser- 
vice. When that was finished, the coffin was carried to the main 
door of the Capitol; down the broad steps, between the lines 
formed by the police, the officiating clergymen, and the mem- 
bers of the Congressional committee, to the hearse. Thence it 
was taken to the depot, and the dead Chief-Justice was car- 
ried to his home in Toledo, which he had quitted twenty-four 
years ago to assume the duties which he literally laid down with 
his life. 
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“WITH ONE HAND I CLUNG TO THE STIFF MANE OF THE MONSTER; WITH THE OTHER 1 HELD ALMAH.” 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER.’ 


CHAPTER XXI.—( Continued.) 
THE FLYING MONSTER. 


O sooner had I found myself actually on the back of 
the athaleb than all fear left me. I perceived fully 
how completely tame he was, and how docile. The reins 
attached to his wings could be pulled with the greatest 
ease, just as one would pull the tiller-ropes of a boat. 
“Familiarity breeds contempt ;” and now, since the first 
terror had passed away, I felt perfect confidence, and under 
the encouragement of Layelah I had become like some rustic 
in a menagerie, who at first is terrified by the sight of the 
elephant, but soon gains courage enough to mount upon his 
back. With my new-found courage and presence of mind I 
listened most attentively to all of Layelah’s explanations, 
and watched most closely the construction and fastening of 
the harness; for the thought had occurred to me that this 
athaleb might be of avail in another way—that if I did 
not fly with Layelah, I might fly with Almah. This thought 
was only of a vague and shadowy character—a dim sug- 
gestion, the carrying out of which I scarce dared to think 
possible; still, it was in my mind, and had sufficient power 
over me to make me very curious as to the plans of Laye- 
lah. I determined to find out where she proposed to go, 
and how far; to ask her about the dangers of the way and 
the means of sustenance. It seemed, I confess, rather unfair 
to Layelah to fjnd ont her plans and use them for another 
purpose; but then that other purpose was Almah, and to 
me at that time every device which was for her safety 
seemed fair and honorable. 

“ Here,” said Layelah—“ here, Atam-or, you see the way 
of escape. The athaleb can carry us both far away to a 
land where you need never fear that they will put you to 
death—a land where the people love light and life. When- 
ever you are ready to go, tell me ; if you are ready to go now, 
say so, and at once I will open the door, and we shall soon 
be far away.” 

She laid her hand on mine and looked at me earnestly ; 
but I was not to be beguiled into any hasty committal of 
‘myself, and so I turned her proposal away with a question : 

“ How far is it,” I asked, “to that land 1” 

“Tt is too far for one flight,” said Layelah. “We go 
first over the sea till we come to a great island, which is 
called Magones, where there are mountains of fire; there 
we must rest, and feed the athaleb on fish, which are to be 
found on the shore. The athaleb knows his way there well, 
for he goes there once every season for a certain sacred 
ceremony. He has done this for fifty or sixty seasons, and 
knows his way there and back perfectly well. The diffi- 
culty will be, when we leave Magones, in reaching the land 
of the Orin.” 

* Begun in Harper's Weexuy No. 1620. 





“The Orin?” I repeated. “ Who are they ?” 

“They are a people among the Gojin who love life and 
light. It is their land that I wish to reach, if possible.” 

“Where is it ?” I asked, eagerly. 

“T cannot explain,” said Layelah. “I can only trust to 
my own skill, and hope to find the place. We may have to 
pass over different lands of the Gojin, and if so we may be 
in danger.” 

“What is the reason why the athaleb goes to Magones 
every season ?” I asked. 

“To take there the chief pauper of the season, who has 
won the prize of death by starvation. It is one of the 
greatest honors among the Kosekin.” 

“Ts Magones barren ?” 

“Tt is an island of fire, without anything on it but craggy 
mountains and wild rocks and flowing rivers of fire. It 
stands almost in the middle of the sea.” 

“How can we get away from here?” I asked, after some 
silence. 

“From here f—why, I open the gates, and the athaleb flies 
away; that is all.” 

“But shall we not be prevented ?” 

“Oh no. No one here ever prevents any one from doing 
anything. Every one is eager to help his neighbor.” 

“But if they saw me deliberately mounting the athaleb 
and preparing for flight, would they not stop me?” 

““ No.” 

I was amazed at this. 

“But,” said I, “am I not a victim—preserved for the 
great sacrifice ?” 

“You are; but you are free to go where yon like, and do 
what you like. Your character of victim makes you most 
distinguished. It is the highest honor and dignity. All 
believe that you rejoice in your high dignity, and no one 
dreams that you are anxious to escape.” 

“But if I did escape, would they not pursue me?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“What would they do for a victim ?” 

“They would wonder at your unaccountable flight, and 
then choose some distinguished pauper.” 

“But if I-were to stay here, would they not save me from 
death at my entreaty ?” 

“ Oh, certainly not; they would never understand such an 
entreaty. That’s a question of death, the supreme bless- 
ing. No one is capable of sucha base act as saving his 
fellow-man from death. All are eager to help each other to 
such a fate.” 

“But if I were to fly they would not prevent me, and they 
would not pursue me ?” : 

“Oh no.” 


“Are there any in the land who are exempt from the 
sacrifice ?” 


‘“Oh yes; the Alhons, Meleks, and Kohens—these are not 
worthy of the honor. The artisans and tradesmen are some- 
times permitted to attain to this honor; the laborers in 
greater numbers; but it is the paupers who are chiefly 
favored. And this is a matter of complaint among the rich 
and powerful, that they cannot be sacrificed.” 

“Well, why couldn’t I be made an Alhon or a Kohen, and 
be exempted in that way ?” 

“Oh, that would be too great a dishonor; it would be 
impossible. On the contrary, the whole people are anxious 
to honor you to the very uttermost, and to bestow npon 
you the greatest privileges and blessings which can possibly 
be given. Oh no, it would be impossible for them to allow 
you to become an Alhon or a Kohen. As for me, I am 
Malea, and therefore the lowest in the land—pitied and 
commiserated by the haughty panper class, who shake 


_ their heads at the thought of one like me. All the people 


shower upon me incessantly new gifts and new oftices. If 
my present love of light and life were generally known, 
they would punish me by giving me new contributions 
of wealth and new offices and powers, which I do not 
want.” 

“But you love riches, do you not? and yon must want 
them still ?” 

“No,” said Layelah, “I do not want them now.” 

“Why, what do you want?” I asked. 

“You !” said she, with a sweet smile. 

I said nothing, but tried desperately to think of some- 
thing that might divert the conversation. 

Layelah was silent for a few moments, and then went on 
in @ musing tone: 

* As I was saying, I love you, Atam-or, and I hate Almah 
because you love her. I think Almah is the only human 
being in all the world that I ever really hated; and yet, 
though I hate. her, still, strange to say, I feel as thongh | 
should like to give her the immense blessing of death, ani 
that is a very strange feeling indeed for one of the Kose- 
kin. Do you understand, Atam-or, what such can possi- 
bly be ?” 

I did not answer, but turned away the conversation by a 
violent effort. 

“Are there any other athalebs here ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“How many ?” 

“Four.” 

“ Are they all as tame as this ?” 

“Oh yes, all quite as tame; there is no difference what 
ever.” 

Upon this I left the back of the athaleb, and Layelah 
also descended, after which she proceeded to show me the 
other monsters. At length she unharnessed the athaledb, 
and we left the cavern. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
ESCAPE. 


On the following jom I told everything to 
Almah. I -told her that Layelah was urging 
me to fly with her, and that I had found out 
all about her plans. I described the atha- 
lebs, informed her about the direction which 
we were to take, the island of fire, and the 
country of the Orin. At this intelligence 
Almah was filled with delight, and for the 
first time since we had come to the amir 
there were smiles of joy upon her face. She 
needed no persuasion. She was ready to set 
forth whenever it was fitting, and to risk 
everything upon this enterprise. She felt 
as I did, and thought that the wildest at- 
tempt was better than this dull inaction. 

Death was before us here, and every jom 
as it passed only brought it nearer. True, 
we were treated with the utmost kindness, 
we lived in royal splendor, we had enor- 
mous retinues; but all this was a miserable 
mockery, since it all served as the prelude 
to our inevitable doom. For that doom it 
was hard indeed to wait. Anything was 
better. Far better would it be to risk all 
the dangers of this unusual and amazing 
flight, to brave the terrors of that drear isle 
of fire, Magones; better to perish there of 
starvation, or to be killed by the hands of 
hostile Gojin, than to wait here and be de- 

stroyed at last by the sacrificial knife of 
these smiling, generous, kind-hearted, self- 
sacrificing fiends; to be killed—ay, and af- 
terward borne to the tremendous Mista Kosek. 

There was a difficulty with Layelah that 
had to be guarded against: in the first 
place that she might net suspect, and again 
that we might choose our time of escape 
when she would not be at all likely to find 
us out. We resolved to make our attempt 
without any further delay. Layelah was 
with us for the greater part of that jom, aud 
the Kohen Gadol also gave us much of his 
company. Layelah did not seem to have 
any suspicions whatever of my secret pur- 
pose ; for she was as bright, as amiable, and 
as devoted to me as ever, while the Kohen 
Gadol sought as before to make himself 
agreeable to Almah. I did not think fit to 
tell her about Layelah’s proposal, and there- 
fore she was quite ignorant of the secret 
plans of the Kohen Gadol, evidently attrib- 
uting his attention to the unfailing amiabil- 
ity of the Kosekia. 

Layelah came again after Almah had re- 
tired, and spent the time in trying to per- 
suade me to fly with her. The beautiful 
girl was certainly never more engaging, nor 
was she ever more tender. Had it not been 
for Almah it would have been impossible to 
resist such sweet persuasions; but as it was 
I did resist. Layelah, however, was not at 
all discouraged, nor did she lose any of her 
amiability ; but when she took leave it was 
with a smile and sweet words of forgiveness 
on her lips for what she called my cruelty. 
After she left I remained for a time with a 
painful sense of helplessness. The fact is 
my European training did not fit me for en- 
countering such a state of things as exist- 
ed among the Kosekin. It’s very easy to be 
faithful to one’s own true-love in England, 
when other fair ladies hold aloof and wait 
to be sought; but here among the Kosekin 
women have as much liberty in making love 
as men, and there is no law or custom about 
it. If a woman chooses she can pay the 
most desperate attentions, and play the part 
of a distracted lover to her heart’s content. 
In most cases the women actually take the 
initiative, as they are more impressible and 
impulsive than nien; and so it was that 
Layelah made me the object of her persist- 
ent assault—acting all the time, too, in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the country, 
and thus having no thought whatever of in- 
delicacy, since, according to the Kosekin, she 
Was acting simply in accordance with the 
rights of every woman. Now, where a wo- 
man is urged by one ardent lover to dismiss 
her other lover, she may sometimes find it 
difficult to play her part satisfactorily ; but 
in my case I did not play my part satisfac- 
torily at all; the ordeal was too hard, and I 
was.utterly unable to show to Layelah that 

firmness and decision of character which the 
occasion demanded. 

Yet, after all, the ordeal at last ended. 
Layelah left, as I have said, with sweet 
words of forgiveness on her lips, and I after 
a time succeeded in regaining my presence 
of mind. 

Almah was waiting, and she soon joined 
me. We gathered a few articles for the 
journey, the chief of which were my rifle 
and pistol, which I had not used here, and 
then we set forth. Leaving our apartments 
we traversed the long passages, and at length 
came to the cavern of the athalebs. We 
met several people on the way, who looked 
at us with smiles, but made no other sign. 
It was evident that they had no commission 
to watch us, and that thus far Layelah’s in- 
formation was correct. 

Upon entering the cavern of the athalebs 
my first feeling was one of helplessness ; for 
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I had no confidence whatever in my own 
powers of managing these awful monsters, 
nor did I feel sure that I could harness them ; 
but the emergency was a pressing ove, and 
there was no help for it. 1 had seeu where 
Layelah had left the harness, and vow my 
chief desire was to secure one of the atha- 
lebs. The faint light served to disclose no- 
thing but gloom; and I waited for a while, 
hoping that one of them would come forward 
as before. But waitiug did no good, for no 
movement was made, and I had to try what 
I could do myself to rouse them. SoI walked 
farther in toward the back part of the cav- 
ern, peering through the gloom, while Almah 
remained near the entrance. 

As I advanced I heard a slight noise, as of 
some one moving. I thonght it was one of 
the athalebs, and walked on farther, peering 
through the gloom, when suddenly I came 
fall upon a man who was busy at some work 
which I could not make out. For a moment 
I stood in amazement and despair, for it 
seemed as though all was lost, and as if this 
man would at once divine my intent. While 
I stood thus he turned and gave me a very 
courteous greeting, after which, in the usual 
manner of the Kosekin, he asked me with 
much amiability what he could do for me. 
I muttered something about seeing the atha- 
lebs, upon which he informed me that he 
would show them to me with pleasure. 


He went on to say that he had recently. 
‘been raised from the low position of Alhon 


to that of Feeder of the Athalebs, a post 
involving duties like those of ostlers or 
grooms among us, but which here indicated 
high rank and honor. He was proud of his 
title of “ Epet,” whieh means servant, and 
more than usually obligiug. I at once took 
advantage of his complaisance, and requested 
him to show me the athalebs. Upon this he 
led the way farther on, where I could see 
through the gloom the shadowy outlines of 
four monsters, all of which were resting in 
an upright posture against the wall, with 
their claws fixed on a shelf of rock. They 
looked more than ever like dragons, or rather 
like enormous bats, for their wings were dis- 
closed hanging in loose leathern folds. 

“Can they be roused,” I asked, “ aud made 
to move ?” 

“Ob yes,” said the Epet, and without 
waiting for any further request he proceed- 
ed to pull at the loose fan-like wing of the 
nearest one. The monster drew himself to- 
gether, gave a flutter with his wings, and 
then moved back from the wall. 

“Make him walk,” said I, eagerly. 

The Epet at this pulled upon his wing once 
more, and the athaleb moved forward: 

“Bring him to the portal, so that I may 
see him,” said I. 

The Epet, still holding the athaleb’s wing, 
pulled at him, and thus guided him toward 
the portal. I was amazed at the docility of 
this terrific monster ; yet, after all, I thought 
that it was no more astonishing than the 
docility of the elephant, which in like man- 
ner allows itself to be guided by the slightest 
pressure. A child may lead a vast elephant 
with ease, and here with equal ease the Epet 
led the athaleb. He led him up near to 
the portal, where the aurora light beamed 
through far brighter than the brightest 
moon, aud disclosed all the vast propor- 
tions-of the monster. I stood and looked on 
for some time in silence, quite at a loss what 
to do next. 

And now Layelah’s words occurred to me 
as to the perfect willingness of the Kosekin 
to do anything which one might wish. She 
had insisted on it that they would not pre- 
vent our flight, and had given me to under- 
stand that they would even assist me if I 
should ask them. This is what now occurred 
to me, and I determined to make a trial. So 
I said: 

“T should like to fly in the air on the 
athaleb. Will you harness him ?” 

I confess it was with some trepidation 
that I said this, but the feeling was soon dis- 
sipated. The Epet heard my words with 
perfect coolness, as though they conveyed 
the most natural request in the world, and 
then proceeded to obey me, just as at home 
a servant might hear and obey his master, 
who might say, “ I should like to take a ride; 
will you harness the bay mare ?” 

So the Epet proceeded to harness the ath- 
aleb, and I watched him in silence; but it 
was the silence of deep suspense, and my 
heart throbbed painfully. There was yet 
much to be risked. The gates had to be 
opened. Others might interfere. Layelah 
might come. All these thoughts occurred 
to me as I watched the Epet; and though 
the labor of harnessing the athaleb was sim- 
ple and soon performed, still the time seemed 
long. So the collar was secured around the 

neck of the athaleb, with the grapple at- 
tached, and the lines were fastened to the 
wings, and then Almah and I mounted. 

The Epet now stood waiting for further 
orders. : 

“Open the gates,” said I. 

The Epet did so. 

Almah was seated on the back of the ath- 


aleb before me, holding on to the coarse 
mane; I, just behind, held the reius in my 
hand. The gates were opened wide. A few 
people outside, roused by the noise of the 
opeuing gates, stood and looked on. They 
had evidently no other feeling but curiosity. 

All was now ready and the way was opeu, 
but there was au unexpected difficulty— 
the athaleb would not start, and I did not 
know how to make him. I had once more 
to apply for help to the Epet. 

“ How am I to make him start ?” I asked. 

“Pull at the collar to make him start, and 
pull at both reins to make him stop,” said 
the Epet. 

Upon this I pulled at the collar. 

The athaleb obeyed at once. He rose al- 
most erect, and moved out through the gate. 
It was difficult to hold on, but we did so. 
On reaching the terrace outside, the athaleb 
expanded his vast wings, which spread ont 
over a space of full fifty feet, and then with 
vigorous motions raised himself iu the air. 

It was a moment full of terror to both of 
us; the strange sensation of rising in the air, 
the quivering muscles of the athaleb at the 
working of the enormous pinions, the tre- 
meudous display of strength, all combined 


to overwhelm me with a sense of utter help- | 


lessness. With one hand I clung to the stiff 
mane of the monster; with the other I held 
Almah, who was also graspiig the athaleb’s 
hair; and thus for some time all thought 
was taken up in the one purpose of holding 
on. But at length the athaleb lay in the 
air in a perfectly horizontal position; the 
beat of the wings grew more slow and even, 
the muscular exertion more steady and sus- 
tained. We both began to regain some de- 
gree of confidence, and at length I raised 
myself up and looked around. 

It did not seem long since we had left ; 
but already the city was far behind, rising 
with its long, crescent terraces, sparkling 
and twinkling with innumerable lights. We 
had passed beyond the bay ; the harbor was 
behind us, the open sea before us, the deep 
water beneath. The athaleb flew low, not 
more than a hundred feet above the water, 
aud maintained that distance all the time. 
It seemed, indeed, as if he might drop into 
the water at any time; but this was only 
fancy, for he was perfect master of all his 
movements, aud his flight was swift and well 
sustained, 

Overhead the sky was filled with the glory 
of the aurora beams, which ‘spread every- 
where, flashing out from the zenith and il- 
luminating the earth with a glow brighter 
than that of the brightest moon; beneath, 
the dark waters of the sea extended, with 
the waves breaking into foam, and traversed 
by galleys, by merchant-ships, and by the 
navies of the Kosekin. Far away the sur- 
face of the sea spread, with that marvellous 
appearance of an endless ascent, as though 
for a thousand tiles, rising thus until it ter- 
minated half-way up the sky; and so it rose 
up on every side, so that I seemed to be at 
the bottom ofa basin-shaped world—an im- 
mense and immeasurable hollow—a world 
unparalleled and unintelligible. Far away, 
at almost infinite distances, arose the long 
lines of mountains, which, crowned with ice, 
gleamed in the aurora light, and seemed like 
a barrier that made forever impossible all 
ingress and egress. I 

On and on we sped. At length we grew 
perfectly accustomed to the situation, the 
motion was so easy and our seats were so 
secure. There were no obstacles in our way, 
no roughness along our path ; for that path- 
way was the smooth air, and in such a path 
there could be no interruption, no jerk or 
jar. After the first terror had passed there 
remained no longer any necessity for hold- 
ing on—we could sit and look around with 
perfect freedom ; and at length I rose to my 
feet, and Almah stood beside me, and thus 
we stood for a long time, with all our souls 
kindled into glowing enthusiasm by the ex- 
citement of that adlventurons flight, aud the 
splendors of that unequalled scene. 

At length the aurora light grew dim. 
Then came forth the stars, glowing and 
burning in the black sky. Beneath there 
was nothing visible but the darkness of the 
water, spotted with phosphorescent points, 
while all around a wall of gloom arose which 
shut out from view the distant shores. 

Suddenly I was aware of a noise like the 
beat of vast wings, and these wings were 
not those of our athaleb. At first I thought 
it was the fluttering of a sail, but it was too 
regular and too long continued for that. At 
length I saw through the gloom a vast shad- 
owy form in the air bebind us, and at once 
the knowledge of the truth flashed upon me. 
It was another monster flying in pursuit! 

Were we pursued? Were there men on 
his back? Should I resist? I held my rifle 
poised, and was resolved to resist at all haz- 
ards. Almah saw it all, and said nothing. 
She perceived the dauger, and in her eyes I 
saw that she, like me, would prefer death to 
surrender. The monster came nearer and 
nearer, until at last I could see that he was 
alone, aud that none were on his back. But 
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now another fear arose. He might attack 
our athaleb, and in that way endanger us. 
He must be prevented from coming nearer ; 
yet to fire the rifle was a serious matter. I 
had once before learned the danger of tiring 
under such circumstances, when my opma- 
hera had fled iu terror at the report, and did 
not wish to experience the danger which 
night arise from a panic-stricken athaleb ; 
and so as I stood there I waved my arms 
and gesticulated violently. The pursuing 
athaleb seemed frightened at such an un- 
usual occurrence, for he veered off, aud soor: 
was lost in the darkness. 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 





JOSEPH W. DREXEL. 


Joseph W. Drexet was born in Philadelphia, 
January 24, 1833, and died in New York on 
Saturday, March 24th. Mr. Drexet was the 
youngest. of the three sons of the late Francis 
W. Drextt, and acquired a thorough business 
training at his father’s office in Philadelphia. 
Going to Chicago, he returned to Philadelphia, 
and became a member of the firm of Drexes & 
Co. Removing to New York, he was associated 
with the well-known houses which the Messrs. 
Deexet had founded. In 1876 Mr. Drexet re- 
tired from business, and devoted his time and 
large fortune to the doing of good works. His 
beneficences: cannot be measured. He was an 
ideal philanthropist. On Mr. Drrxkt’s extensive 
farms in New York, Maryland, and Michigan he in 
stituted agricultural schools for the needy. Here 
not only their wants were relieved, but the out- 
cast was taught how a better future was possi- 
ble, and what he did, moreover, in a private way 
was even on a greater plan than that known to 
the public. Few who were deserving came to 
him for aid and went away empty-handed. Ile 
was careful to avoid publicity. He followed close- 
ly the Biblical precept, “Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth.” Mr. Drexet 
was chairman of the Sanitary Commission, trus- 
tee of the National Academy of Sci , Com- 
missioner of Education, and Treasurer of the 
Cancer Hospital. Inheriting from his father ar- 
tistic tastes, Mr. Drexet was an excellent musi- 
cian, and proficient beyond the limits of the am- 
ateur. His musical library was the best in the 
United States. Mr. Drexet was among the first 
who revived the taste for etchings, and he leaves 
a fine collection. For his musical ability he was 
elected President of the New York Philharmonic 
Society. Mr. Drexet was a patriot in its highest 
sense, and during the civil war gave all the help 
he could to sustain our national credit. His love 
for General Grant was touching. All remember 
how Mr. Drexet tendered the use of his cottage 
at Mount McGregor to the dying hero, and how, 
after the General’s death, Mr. Drexen kept the 
cottage with all its mementos intact, and then 
gave the property to the State, so that the meim- 
ory of Grant should be ever hallowed. 

Mr. Drexet had been suffering for a year or 
more from Bright’s disease, but his death was 
unexpected. Mr. Drexes’s characteristics were 
straightforwardness and high-mindedness. En- 
joying ample means, he was the least ostenta- 
tious of men. He seemed to think that his wealth 
had been given him not for his own personal en- 
joyment, but that he might dispense it for the 
benefit of others. There are few examples of 
the possession of a large fortune where the dis- 
bursing of it was more intelligently and kindly 
carried out than by Joskeh W. Drexe.. 














WILLIAM DORSHEIMER. 


Ex-Ligutenant Governor W1iLLIAM DoRSHEIMER 
died at Savannah, Georgia, on the night of March 
26th. He was on his way to Florida, whither Dr. 
Fitnt, his physician, had advised him to go. He 
caught a cold in Savannah, where he arrived on 
the 17th, and pneumonia was speedily developed. 
He leaves a wife, but no children. 

Mr. Dorsnximer was born at Lyons, in this 
State, February 5, 1832. He became a student 
at Harvard University in the class of 1853, but 
was not graduated. He was well known at the 
University, however, during his time, as a remark- 
ably ready speaker, for the wide range of his in- 
It would 
have surprised some who knew him only after he 
attained the great bulk of his middle life to learn 
that, as a tall and slender boy, he had pulled in 
the college racing barge of his dav. Ill health 
prevented his graduation. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1854, and actively practised his pro- 
fession until the war broke out, when he became 
a Major on Fremont’s staff, and was with that 
officer in his Missouri campaign. In the mean 
time he had joined the Republican party, although 
his father was an active Democratic politician. 
He took the stump for Fremont in 1856. Through 
the war he was an earnest and zealous supporter 
of the administration. After the war he follow- 
ed Jonnson, who made him District Attorney of 
the Northern District of New York. M+. Dors- 
HEIMER held this office until 1871,and those who 
then knew him best bear witness to his profes- 
sional ability and attainments. In 1874 he was 
elected Lieutenant-Governor of the State, Mr. 
Titpen being elected Governor. He was re- 
elected, and held the office until 1880. In 1876 
Mr. DorsHkimeR was a very prominent figure at 
the St. Louis Democratic Convention. He was 
the manager of Mr. TiupEeN’s canvass. He was 
also chairman of the Committee on Resolutions. 
In 1882 he was elected to Congress, and served 
one term. During this short service, in the tariff 
struggle which took place over the Morrison bill, 
he was one of the revenue reform leaders. The 
other measures in which he took great interest 
were international copyright and the reorganiza- 
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tion of the navy. He was one of the most in- 
teresting debaters in the House. Mr. DorsHet- 
weEr’s friendship for Mr. Curve.anp was formed 
when the two were young men in Buffalo. When 
the former was District Attorney of northern New 
York he offered Mr. CLEVELAND the assistant at- 
torneyship, but the offer was declined. When 
Mr. CLEVELAND was nominated to the Presidency, 
Mr. DorsueimeR was his biographer. He was 
spoken of as likely to be in the cabinet or to have 
a mission, but finally he was made District At- 
torney of this district. He held the office for a 
few months, and then resigned it to become edi- 
tor of the Star. 

Mr. DorsHeImeR was a man of very generous 
nature and a charming companion. His attach- 
ments were strong, and his enmities were few and 
not bitter. He had a ready wit and large read- 
ing. 
aristic sense, and when he was Commissioner of 
the Albany Capitol he placed the work in the 
hands of architects to whom is due the credit of 
whatever is beautiful in the building. After he 
had contributed several articles to the Aélantic 
Monthly, Harvard bestowed upou him, in 1859, 


the honorary degree of A.M. 





THROWING LETTERS TO THE 
PILOT. 


Txoss who have started on their first voyage 
to Europe by any of the transatlantic steam-ships 
of the day are apt to think that something has 
gone wrong’ when, just as the threshold of the 
port has been passed, the mighty engine sudden- 
ly ceases its monotonous throbbing, and there is 
a rush of people to the leeward side of the ves- 
sel, who give ‘vent to exclamations of mingled 
surprise and curiosity as they peer over the bul- 
warks into the waters below. This phenomenon 
occurs in Gedney’s Channel, three miles beyond 
Sandy Hook, and it signalizes a double fact of 
commanding interest to the initiated—the depart- 
ure of the pilot and the mailing of the last mes- 
sages for home before the passenger has fully 
committed himself to “old ocean’s gray and sol- 
itary waste.” Few of those who have wit ij 
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ping of the growth of fools was constant. Of 
late, however, the general public has become 
tired of the medium, the-mesmerist, his silly ta- 
ble-turnings, his tricky rappings, humbugging 
dark closets, bogus music, and all that muimbo- 
jumbo nonsense. There was the certainty that 
the canting professor who told fortunes rarely 
paid his board bill. That slattern pythoness, his 
wife, the fictitious daughters, whose morals were 
never of the best, became discredited. More 
thoughtful people, who through curiosity attended 
the shows, looked with repugnance on the profess- 
ors of spiritualism, who, seizing on the agonies 
of a bereaved mother, turned her affliction to ac- 
count, squeezing out of her halves and quarters 
of dollars for so-called “ communications” with 
the spirits of the departed. For a time there may 
have been something like a mental epidemic. Ig- 
norance and superstition when appealed to are 
responsive, but only for a brief period. By de- 
grees the effects of spiritualism apparently died 
out. It is only an occasional sporadic case which 
appears, like the one now exciting attention. 

Mr. Besant, in Herr Paulus, differs from those 
who have heretofore treated the subject of spir- 
itualism. From Goethe, in his Elective Ajfinisics, 
down to our own modern novelists, the alluring, 
not the repulsive, side of the subject has been 
represented. Perhaps for the higher effects of 
literature it was not thought worth while to strip 
the conjurer’s table of its spangled cloth, and to 
expose the rough boards with the secret drawers, 


* springs, slides, and traps. 


In Mr. Besant’s Herr Paulus the mine to be 
worked is a rich placer. The professors of spir- 
itualism never interest themselves about poor 
people. Herr Paulus knows that Brudenei has 
a weakness for the marvellous, is necessarily 
weak-minded, and tothe Brudenel house he comes. 
The Brudenet establishment is.as the clover field 
for mediumistic cattle to feed in. Herr Paulus, 
who is a New England sharp, makes every indi- 
vidual hair on the heads of the Brudenels stand 
on end. But there is an Englishman, Langford, 
who is blessed with obstinacy. He suspects Zip, or 
Herr Paulus, and erects machinery which smash- 
es all the humbuggery. 





a scene of this kind are aware what a thorough 
preparatory education and experience is required 
of that same pilot, or what hazards he must en- 
counter in plying his vocation on the boisterous 
Atlantic. See him now as he enters his yawl, 
while the great Cunarder, as she majestically 
mounts and plunges, pours upon him and his 
crew a sea of spattering rain, and her ropes and 
spars as they cut the stiffening breeze give out 
an Aolian tune! It is a thrilling spectacle some- 
times to see this mere cockle-shell, with her pre- 
cious freight of three lives, now lifted on high 
by the frothing waters, now descending into the 
yawning depths; and the greatest skill and cool- 
heas are required to prevent her from being 
swamped by the action of the huge hull of the 
steam-ship rolling deep in the turbulent sea. Al- 
ready the purser has shot down into the tiny flit- 
ting boat the mail-bag which every large steamer 
carries for such an emergency, and which is made 
up some time in advance of this point. But many 
passengers do not know of such a bag, and even 
of those who do know, many still want to send 
one last, lust word to the dear ones they have left 
behind, and as if by magic scores of letters and 
postal-cards are produced in a twinkling; and 
now behold them flying over the vessel’s side, 
many of them to find a final billet in the water, 
while expressions of mingled disgust, triumph, 
and bantering merriment fill the air, according as 
the thrower has hit or missed his mark! A few 
are crest-fallen, more are jubilant; but it is soon 
all over, for the two sailors in the yawl, strug- 
gling like ants with a wheat grain, fall down into 
a monstrous valley, while the stolid-looking pilot 
steers away from the overhanging hulk toward 
the trim schooner, whose shapely sails are gleam- 
ing in the sun not far off. The laboring steam- 
ship moves off in.a caldron of foam; and the 
passengers, male, and especially female, turn to 
the congenial pastime of studying one another’s 
idiosyncrasies during the brief and cheerful inter- 
val allowed them between the departure of the 
pilot with his promiscuous mail and the arrival 
on~board of the demon of mal de mer, with his 
grewsome accompaniments. 





AN OPPORTUNE ROMANCE. 


Lasr week the reporters of the New York 
journals were invited to the house of a well-known 
and eminent lawyer to witness what this gentle- 
man believed to be the manifestations of the 
spirit world. They found him imbued with th< 
belief that the great artists of the past—Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, Rubens, Vandyck—had painted 
pictures for him, and more than that, that by an 
effort of his will they would produce any portrait 
he might ask for. Another discovery was made, 
and it was that the gentleman was under the con- 
trol of a woman of dubious antecedents, with 
“ spiritualistic tendencies.” 

Truth being stranger than fiction, there is a 
strange analogy between the case of this gentleman 
and that of M. Brudenel, one of the characters in 
Herr Paulus, a novel of Mr. Walter Besant’s, just 
published by Harper & Brothers. Herr Paulus 
is a romance, having for its theme the divergences; 
the distugbances, the hallucinations of the mind, 
and how clever knaves make it their business to 
cater to human weakness. The story lays bare 
the tricks, shifts, the cunning, rascality, of those 
who “trade” on spiritualism. 

The United States has no claim to be the ori- 
ginator of spiritualism. It harbored that wily 
personage, “The Professor,” after he had been 
laughed out of England, but to our misfortune 
we adopted him. After a while native talent. 
came to the front, and because its needs were 
pressing it became highly inventive. The ground 
was fresh, and for a number of years the crop- 


Ar of this kind is fruitful of good. It 
puts in the hands of those who are desirous of 
confuting this nonsense exactly the arguments 
needed. The dodges, hocus-pocus, the escamo- 
tage, are exposed, Mr. Besant may even effect 
the cure of those who have nascent bees just 
about to buzz in their bonnets. The English 
novelist does not ignore hypnotic conditions, but 
denounces, laughs at, ridicules, and routs those 
who chouse, inveigle, cozen, and gammon a-cred- 
ulous public. There is the sadder side as well 
as the comic one apparent to those who have no 
sympathy with the professors of the art. From 
Mother Shipton to Maglame Blavatzky, Mr. Besant 
knows “ how the shows are run.” . With exceed- 


‘ing humor the author parodies the pompous 


rumblings of the big-mouthed talkers who, reso- 
nant as bass drums, sound their vacuous “ boom- 
booms.” 





VERY PROVOKING. 
By MARGARET EYTINGE. 


How they praised and they applauded, 
And her every action lauded, : 
And declared she’d be rewarded— 
Yes, aed rewarded richly—in the land beyond the 
sky , 


“s For,” quoth they, ‘of the many 
In our family not any 
In usefulness or patience can with her begin to vie.” 


Then they turned them to their pleasures, 
Aud added to their treasures, 
And took all sorts of measures 
To leave her alone to battle with the troubles and 
the cares. . 
For she seemed so well to bear them 
That they felt no call to share them, 
Though, as oft as they remembered, she was men- 
tioned in their prayers. 


Aud it caused some indignation, 
And no very slight vexation, 
When-their overworked relation 
Closed her tired eyes upon the earth und softly sighed 
* Good-by I” : 
And while a few tears giving 
(More than e’er they gave her living),: 
They murmured, “ How provoking ‘tis that she should 
go and die!” 





NAVIGATING THE MAIN. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the great advances made in 
these days in the art of navigation,-in the con- 
struction of ocean steam-ships, and in the improve- 
ment of nautical instruments, we are from time 
to time startled by the news of the total or partial 
wreck cf some great passenger steam-ship, eVen 
when all the cireumstances seemed to insure a 
safe voyage. Sometimes the disaster has been 

aused by collision, as in the recent case of the 

Dutch steam-ship the W. A. Scholten ; sometimes 
it arises from stress of weather of the terrific 
kind that the Britannia recently encountered ; 
but of late years losses at sea seem to have oc- 
curred more frequently from oversailing the reck- 
oning, or from miscalculation of a vessel’s posi- 
tion in a fog or during heavy weather, or even 
from a slight exaggeration of what travellers so 
much require—a rapid passage. These periodi- 
cally recurring calamities are now leading many 
people to inquire with more interest than former- 
ly into the methods in use for determining the 
position of a ship at sea, and it is for the benefit 
of such inquivers that the following brief sketch 
of these methods has been prepared. 

Every one who has nade a voyage of any length 
knows that a ship’s course and rate of sailing are 
sarefully noted throughout her voyage, and that 
every change in her course is taken account of, 
as well as every change in her rate of advance. 
This is, strictly speaking, what is called “ naviga- 
tion,” in which the captain of a ship in reality 
relies on terrestrial measurements to decide his 
position. If all this could be accurately man- 


-aged, the position of the ship at any hour could 


be known; but unfortunately such accuracy is 


impossible, from the fact that a ship’s compass is 
not an instrument affording perfectly exact indi- 
cations. -It is plainly impossible even for the 
most skilful steersman to keep a ship rigidly to 
one course for any length of time on such a shift- 
ing pathway; and to thisanay be added the diffi- 
culty arising from what is known as the “ varia- 
tion of the compass” in different parts of the 
earth, as well as its liability to be affected by the 
presence of iron in the ship’s cargo. Again, the 
log-line gives only a rough idea of the ship's rate 
of progress, as, of course, a ship’s rate does not 
remain constant even when she is under steam 
alone. Currents, too, carry the ship along, some- 
times with considerable rapidity, and the log-line 
affords no indication of their action. Thus the 
distance made on any course may differ consider- 
ably from the estimated distance; and when sev- 
eral days’ sailing are dealt with, an error of large 
amount may readily accumulate. 

For these and other reasons-a ship’s captain 
places little reliance on what is called “ the day's 
work,” that is, the change in the ship’s position 
from noon to noon, as estimated from the com- 
pass courses entered in the log-book, and the dis- 
tances supposed to be run on these courses. It 
is absolutely essential that such estimates should 
be carefully made, because under unfavorable 
conditions of weather there may be no other 


means of guessing at the ship’s position ; but the’ 


only really reliable way of determining a ship’s 
place is by astronomical observations. It is on 
this account that the almanac published by the 
Admiralty in England and by the Observatory 
authorities at Washington, in which the position 
and apparent motions of the celestial bodies are 
indicated four or five years in advance, are call- 
ed, par excellence, the “ Nautical Almanac.” By 
their aid the seaman, in the processes now to be 
considered, trusts to celestial observations inde- 
pendently of all terrestrial measurements. 

The points to be determined by the voyager 
are his latitude and longitude. The latitude is 
the distance north or south of the equator, and 
is measured always from the equator in degrees, 
the distance from equator to pole being divided 
into ninety equal parts, each of which is a de- 
gree. Longitude is the distance east or west of 
Greenwich in English usage, of Washington in 
American usage, but other nations employ a dif- 
ferent starting-point for measuring longitudes 
from. Longitude too is measured in degrees, 
and a place which is half round the earth from 
the starting-point is, as every school-boy should 
kuow, exactly 180 degrees east or west of this 
point, as the case may be. Now it is easy enough 
for a sea-captain, in fine weather, to determine 
his latitude. This can be done in several ways, 
but commonly the seaman trusts to observation 
of the sun at noon, when the sun is highest above 
the horizon.» The actual height is determined 
by means of the instrument called the sextant, 
which is so devised that the observer can see two 
objects at once—one directly, and the other after 
reflection of its light—and the amount-by which 
he has to move a certain bar carrying the reflect- 
ing arrangement, in order to bring the two ob- 
jects into view in the same direction, shows him 
the real divergence of lines drawn from his eye 
to the two objects. To take the sun’s altitude, 
then, with this instrument, the observer takes the 
sun as one object and the horizon directly below 
the sun as the other; he brings them into view 
together, and then looking at the sextant to see 
how much he has had to move the swinging arm 
which carries the reflecting glasses, he learns how 
high the sun is. This being done at noon, with 
proper arrangements to insure that the greatest 
height then reached by the sun is observed, at 
once indicates the latitude of the observer. Sup- 
pose, for example, he finds the sun to be forty 
degrees above the horizon, and the Nautical Al- 
manac tells him that, at the time, the sun is ten 
degrees north of the celestial equator, then he 
knows that the celestial equator is thirty degrees 
above the southern horizon. The pole of the 
heavens is therefore sixty degrees above the 


’ northern horizon, and the voyager is in sixty de- 


grees north latitude. 

The longitude, or distance east or .west from 
some fixed station, is not so easily determined. 
But we know that the earth, by turning round on 
her axis, causes the changes which we call day 
and night, and therefore these must happen at 
different times in places set different distances 
round. For example, it is clear that if it is noon 
at one station, it must be midnight at a station 
half-way round from the former. The earth, too, 
turns from west to east; that is, a place lying 
due west of another is so carried as presently to 
occupy the place which its easterly neighbor had 
before oecupied, while this last place has gone 
farther east yet. Let us suppose. an hour is the 
time required to carry a westerly station to the 
position which had been occupied by a station to 


the east of it. Then plainly every celestial phe- | 


nomenon depending on the earth’s turning will 
occur an hour later at the westerly station. Sun- 
rise and sunset are phenomena otf this kind. If 
I telegraph to a friend at some station far to the 
west, but in the same latitude, “ the sun is rising 
here,” and he finds he has to wait exactly an hour 
before the sun rises there, then he knows he is 
one hour west of me in longitude. As there are 
twenty-four hours in a day, while a complete cir- 
cle running through my station and his is sup- 
posed to be divided into 360 degrees, he is 15 
degrees—that is, a 24th part of a day—west of 
me; andif my station is Washington, he is in what 
we in America call 15 degrees west longitude. 
But what is true of sunrise and sunset in the 
same latitudes and in different longitudes is true 
of noon, whatever the latitude may be—only, un- 
fortunately, one cannot tell the exact instant when 
the sun is due south, or at its highest above the 
horizon. Every one who makes a long sea-vov- 
age must have noted thie importance attached to 
noon observations ; and many are led to suppose 


that these observations are directly intended for 
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the determination of the longitude, or, which in 
effect is the same thing, for determining true 
ship time. This, however, is a mistake. The 
latitude can be determined at noon, as we have 
seen, A rough approximation to the local time 
can be obtained also, and is commonly obtained, 
by noting when the sun begins to dip after reach- 
ing the highest part of his course above the hori- 
zon, <A determination of time effected in this 
way serves very well for the ship’s ‘ watches,” 
and accordingly when the sun, so observed, be- 
gins to dip, they strike “ eight bells, and make it 
noon.” But it would be a serious matter for the 
crew if that was made the noon for working the 
ship’s place, for an error of many miles would be 
inevitable. 

To determine true time, therefore, the seaman 
selects, not noon, as is commonly supposed, but 
a time when the sun is nearly due east or due 
west. For, just as the minute-hand of a clock 
changes more rapidly in height when it is near 
If. and IX. than when it is near XIL, the sun’s 
elevation or depression changes most rapidly 
when nearly due east or due west, and so gives 
the surest means of determining the time. But 
the noon observation would be wanted to com- 
plete the determination of the longitude, for, un- 
til the latitude was known, the captain would not 
be aware what apparent path the sun was de- 
scribing in the heavens, and therefore would not 


‘know the time corresponding to any solar ob- 


servation, The reader can now see that the 
great point in finding the longitude is to have 
the true time of some reference station, in order 
that, by comparing this time with ship time, the 
longitude east or west of the reference station 
may be ascertained. Ship time can always be 
determined by a morning or afternoon observa- 
tion of the sun, or by observing a known star 
when toward the east or west, at which time the 
diurnal motion raises or depresses it most, rapid- 
ly. The latitude being known, the time of any 
given day at which the sun or a star should have 
any particular altitude is known also; and there- 
fore, conversely, when the altitude of the sun or 
a star has been noted, the seaman has learned 
the time of day. But to find Washington or 
Greenwich time is another matter; and without 
this reference time, ship time teaches nothing as 
to the longitude. How, then, is the voyager at 
sea or in desert places to know the exact time 
at some fixed station? Most readers know that 
chronometers are used, under ordinary conditions, 
for this purpose; but in long voyages even the 
best chronometers are liable to go astray, from 
the continual tossing and shaking to which they 
are subjected, but especially from the great 
changes of temperature which they endure when 
a ship passes from the temperate latitudes across 
the torrid zone to the temperate zone again. 
And then it is to be noted that a very insigniti- 
eant time error corresponds to a difference of 
longitude quite sufficient to occasion a serious 
error in the ship’s estimated position. For this 
reason it is desirable to have some means of 
determining the time at a fixed station inde- 
pendently of chronometers. Any signal which 
is recognizable, in whatever way, at both stations 
—the reference station and the station whose 
longitude is required—will suffice to convey the 
time of one station to the other. Evidently the 
only signals available, when telegraphic com- 
munication is impossible,are signals in the ce- 
lestial spaces, for these alone can be discerned 
simultaneously from widely distant parts of the 
earth, 

We know that all the planets, as well as the 
sun and moon, traverse at. various rates and in 
different paths the sphere of the fixed stars. 
But the moon alone moves with sufficient rapid- 
ity to act as a time indicator for terrestrial voy- 
agers. She completes the circuit of the celestial 
sphere in 27% days, so that in one day she trav- 
erses about thirteen degrees—or her own diam- 
eter in about an hour, She thus acts as the min- 
ute-hand, so to speak, of the celestial clock ; and 
as her rapid motion can be detected in a few sec- 
onds by telescopic comparison of the moon's 
place with that of some fixed star, it serves to 
show the time within a few seconds, which is pre- 
cisely what is required by the seaman. | Theo- 
retically, all he has to do is to take the Thoon’s 
apparent distance from a known star, and also 
her height and the siar’s height above the hori- 
zou. Thence he can calculate what would be the 
moon’s distance from the star-at the moment of 
observation, if the observer were at the earth's 
centre. But the Nautical Almanac informs him 
of the precise instant of Greenwich or Washing- 
ton time corresponding to this calculated dis- 
tance. So he has what he requires—the true 
reference time. 

Of course all methods of finding the way at sea, 
except the rough processes depending on the log 
and compass, require that the celestial bodies, or 
some of them, should be seen. Hence it is that 
cloudy weather, for any considerable length of 
time, oceasions danger, and sometimes leads to 
shipwreck and loss of life. The captain of a 
ship is supposed to proceed with extreme caution 
when the weather has long been cloudy, especially 
if, according to his reckoning, he is drawing near 
shore. Then the lead comes into play for sound- 
ings, and by day and night a careful watch is kept 
for signs of land. But it sometimes happens 
that, despite all such precautions, a ship is lost, 
for there are conditions of weather which, oceur- 
ring when a ship is nearing shore, render the 
most: careful outlook futile. These conditions 
are included among ordinary sea risks, by which 
is meant all such dangers as would leave a cap- 
tain blameless if he met with shipwreck. It 
would be well if no ships were ever lost save from 
ordinary sea risks; but it is certain that the neg- 
lect of due care, either in maintaining a proper 
watch as the shore is approached, or in taking 
every available opportunity of observing the 
heavens, is responsible for the greater number 
of avoidable shipwrecks. 
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effect of nature, together place 
this work in the front rank 





among Mr. Inness’s recent pro- 
ductions. Messrs. _ Ropsins, 
Wyant, SwurtLerr, Tryon, 


- Murpny, Dewey, and Rancer 
contribute noteworthy land- 
scapes, and Mr. E1cHELBERGER 
and Mr. Fitz, two of the “ Mu- 
nich Americans,” show some 
very satisfactory work, Mr. 
EICHELBERGER’s picture is a sim- 
ple bit of moorland, with a road 
winding along the bank of a 
river, road and river losing 
themselves in a distance into 
which one unconsciously strains 
his eyes to penetrate further. 
Mr. Fivz presents a hazy evening 
effect, the sky along the horizon 
rich with sombre tones of crim- 
son and gold, which linger 
awhile after a gorgeous sunset, 
and yield to the growing dark- 
ness as if unwillingly. The fore- 
ground is in shadow, and in it 
a pool reflects the sky and the 
silhouette-like trees. The charm 
of the picture lies, however, not 
more in its subject than in its 
extremely simple treatment. Du 
Bors F. Hasprovuck’s “ Winter 
Morning in the Catskills” (illus- 
trated on another page) is wor- 
thy of mention among the land- 
scapes. It shows the ground 
covered with snow in strong ef- 
fects of sunshine and shad- 


ses 











“KISS ME.”—By J. G. Brown.—From C. M. Kurtz's “ILtustratep 


NationaL Acavemy Norks.” 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Tar sixty-third annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, now open, is one which 
should encourage greatly those who believe in 
American art, and who have faith in the future 
of the Academy. The “ Academy traditions” — 
the monopolizing of “the line” by the Acade- 
micians and the rejection of works not in accord 
with the old Academic cult—seem to be dying 
out. A newand more liberal order of things ap- 
pears to be coming in. 

Eleven years ago a number of the younger 
aitists, whose study—mostly in the Paris and 
Munich schools—led them to the adoption of 
broader methods of painting than had prevailed 
in this country, feeling that their work was un- 
appreciated by the Academy, and that they could 
obtain scant recognition there, organized a so- 
ciety of their own. Their first exhibition was 
hailed as a revolution, and the Academy and the 
new Society of American Artists were looked 
upon as almost antipodal. To-day, however, a 
member of the Society is made to feel as much 
at home in the Academy as in his own exhibition. 
His picture-hangs on the line beside that of the 
oldest and most conservative Academician, or 
mayhap the Academician’s work is hung higher. 

It is interesting to note that of the original 

twenty-two members of the Society all but four 
are represented in the present Academy exhibi- 
tion, and that of the artists represented in the 
Society's first exhibition nearly all now have pic- 
tures in the Academy. Messrs. CHask, SHIRLAW, 
Dannat, Dietman, DuveENECK, SarGENT, Wyatt 
Eaton, Tirrany, Twacutman, Dewina, A. P. Ry- 
per, and Wit Low are there in force, and are 
welcome. Mr. Cuask has as many as five pic- 
tures in the exhibition. In former years this 
scarcely could have been possible. 

It is true that the members of the Society are 
not so radical in their methods as when we saw 
them in their first exhibition, and it is also true 
that the membership of the Academy has been 
changed somewhat by the infusion of new blood ; 
but the change in the Academy has been due rath- 
er to more advanced ideas than to a change in 
personnel. The extremists of both sides have 
learned from each other, and the result has been 
most favorable to the development of better arti 
The value of an idea behind an expression is be- 
ginning to be appreciated, and it is becoming 
better understood that it is simplicity that marks 
what is greatest in painting; not, however, a sim- 
plicity degenerated into an exhibition of techni- 
cal dexterity so starving as to make us forget the 
thing painted, any more than that which makes us 
painfully caleulate how many hours, days, and 
weeks may have been spent in bringing it about. 

The exhibition of 1888 does not contain many 
pictures which stand high above the averdge 
merit of the collection, but the average itself is 
high. For this reason the exhibition impresses 
one more favorably upon acquaintance than at 
first sight. There are only 579 pictures hung 
this year; in former years—previous to last year 
—the number usually ranged between seven and 
eight hundred. While the exhibition committees 
have shown liberality in extending recognition to 
the followers of the various schools or methods, 
they have withheld that injudicious generosity 
which in past years has crowded the walls with 
the works of amateurs, to the disfigurement of 
the exhibitions. 

American art always has beep strongest in ex- 
pressing landscape effects, and rarely have better 
examples been shown at the Academy than now. 
Foremost among them may be mentioned the 
“September Afternoon,” by GrorcK Inness, a 
rich, low-toned landscape with foreground in 
shadow, and a passage of sunshine through the 
middle distance that seems like light itself falling 
across the canvas. ‘The simplicity of the com- 
position and its treatment, the wealth and har- 
mony of the coloring, and the faithfulness with 
which the artist has reudered an impressive 


Horatio Watker’s “ Morn- 
ing”—one of the most remark- 
able paintings in the exhibition 
-—might be classed as’ either a 
landseape or cattle study. There has not been 
shown at the Academy in recent years a more real- 
istic impression—if such an artistically antithetic 
term may be allowed—of morning light and at- 
mosphere. There is a freshness in the air, an ex- 
hilaration, that brings back to one the vivid-im- 
pression of early mornings in the country, when 
the trees and grass were damp with dew, and the 
distance was half shrouded in light haze. The 
treatment of this landscape suggests Coror with- 
out suggesting any imitation of Corot. The cat- 
tle appear as if alive and in motion, painted with 
the same strength that is felt in the landscape. 

Among the few examples of animal-painting, 
Lyett Carr’s “ Lost” is one of the most effec- 
tive. It represents a broncho mare and colt in a 
forest in which there has been a recent fall of 
snow. The character of the animals is express- 
ed with exceptional fidelity to nature, and the 
show—especially where it has been broken into 
by their hoofs—is very realistic. Water Suir- 
LaW contributes a study of dogs—* The Cronies” 
—a low-toned composition of browns and grays, 
which ranks with the artist’s best work. 

Among the figure- paintings F. 8. Cuurcn’s 
graceful “ Viking’s Daughter” is one of the most 
attractive. It is painted in the delicate irides- 
cent coloring characteristic of the artist’s recent 
works. Mr. BLum is represented by a work of 
unusual importance (illustrated on another page), 
depicting a number of Venetian girls in bright 
costumes sitting in a sunny court-yard stringing 
beads. Mr, MokLLER contributes a study of some 
men—presumably customs officers—appraising 
the value of a pile of silks unrolled on the table 
before them. The importer is excitedly explain- 
ing certain questions which have arisen. There 
is a large amount of detail in this picture (which 
is illustrated on another page), yet it is not paint- 
ed with that close microscopic finish that tires 
the spectator because it first tired the artist. 
Even in its minutiz the handling is broad. Mr. 
Gavt's “ Charging an Earthwork” (also illustra- 
ted in this paper) is the most spirited picture he 
has shown since his ‘‘ Night Attack,” exhibited 
in 1882. It represents an engagement of infan- 
try and artillery at an early hour in the morning, 
the sky just beginning to flush: with streaks of 
rosy light where seen through the smoke of bat- 
tle. The conflict is an almost hand-to-hand strug- 
gle, and the faces of the participants express the 
nervous tension of desperation. Mr. HovEnpEN 

presents a picture in a very different vein—a 
genre of negro home life that is very true in char- 
acterization. Wainstow Hommr’s “ Eight Bells” 
—two ship’s officers in helmets and great-coats 
making mid-day observations in stormy weather 
—is one of the pictures for which the exhibition 
will be remembered. An illustration of it, from an 
etching by the artist, published by Mr. C. Kuack- 
NER, appears On another page. Mr. Mowpray’s 
“ Evening Breeze” is a work full of graceful move- 
ment and pleasing color. The sensuous languor 
and gentle music of the breeze are typified by 


graceful female forms in light loose robes float. 


ing like delicately tinted clouds across the land- 
scape. This work somewhat suggests the man- 
ner of Louis Letoir. Apert P. Ryper, in his 
“Christ appearing to Mary,” has painted a pie- 
ture which in tone and color approaches the works 
of certain of the old masters. ©. C. Curran’s 
5 Breezy Day” (illustrated on another page) is a 
clever piece of painting, and J. G. Brown's boot- 
black with his dog is another successful variation 
of his treatment of this class of subjects. 

There is the usual amount of portraiture. Pre- 
sident Huntington is notably represented by “ A 
Burgomaster of New Amstérdam” ; Eastman 
JOHNSON, by a portrait of a gentleman (No 456) 
and another of a lady (No. 375) that are in his 
best vein. ALDEN Weir contributes an effective 
portrait of Mr. Jonn Gitnerr, the actor. Wi 
LIAM M. Cuask sends an interesting portrait of a 
lady, and Ropert Gorpon Harpir exhibits his 
portrait of Mr. Davin Dup.ry Fiexp, painted for 
the Capitol at Albany. By Mr. Sarcenr there is 


an extremely fine portrait of a lady, which will 
doubtless evoke discussion among the follow- 
ers of the various schools of technical expres- 
sion. 





MY PLAY—A COMEDY. 
By HORACE TOWNSEND. 


I was feeling far from cheerful as.I entered 
the little hall of the Roundabout Club, and after 
looking in my pigeon-hole for letters, turned to 
hang up my coat and hat. I had walked down 
Fifth Avenue ‘from Fifty-seventh Street, where 
the Fosdykes lived, and the walk had by no means 
improved my spirits. I may as well say at once 
that I was attached to Miss Emily Fosdyke, and 
had every reason to believe that the attachment 
was not on my side alone. It was not Emily, 
however, but her mother, a most charming mid- 
dle-aged widow, who was the cause of my dejec- 
tion. She had had what she called a “little 
serious chat” with me on this very evening, and 
Heaven only knows I found it not lacking in 
seriousness. She had sensibly enough pointed 
out to me that my attentions to the younger of 
her daughters were marked, while she regretted 
to say that Emily herself regarded me not alto- 
gether in the light of a mere acquaintance; but 
that she had made up her mind firmly to one 
thing, which was that neither of her daughters 


‘should ever marry a man who had not shown 


himself capable of earning his own livelihood. 
From these premises she left me to draw my own 
conclusions. 

The unfortunate possessor of a moderate in- 
come left to me by my father, neither inclination 
nor necessity had led me to adopt a profession 
or enter into business. I knew that Mrs. Fosdyke, 
sensible enough on all ordinary subjects, was on 
this, which concerned me so deeply, wellnigh a 
monomaniac. Until I had earned at least a mod- 
erate sum of money I could never hope to call 
Emily Fosdyke my own, and I was thirty-two 
years old, and had never earned the proverbial 
first red cent. What was I todo? I could not 
dig, and begging could hardly be considered a 
legitimate means of support, even supposing I 
had possessed the necessary talent to pursue that 
overstocked profession. 

I was pondering these things over as I turned 
into the smoking-room of the club. There were 
not half a dozen men in the room, and George 
Denham, a clever though flighty Irish journalist, 
was standing in his favorite attitude, with his 
back toward the blazing fire and his cout tails 
parted, holding forth with his usual volcanic en- 
ergy to a couple of men who were lying back in 
their easy-chairs, looking bored but good-humored. 
Denham was a clever descriptive writer, and made 
a fair income by doing “special work” for one 
of the large dailies, writing New York gossip for 
out-of-town papers, and so forth. 

He was saying, as I came in, that literature 
would soon suffer seriously by the drafting of the 
brightest intellects from its ranks into those of 
the drama, owing to the greater pecuniary rewards 
offered by the latter. He pitched on Shackleford, 
the dramatist, who was one of his listeners, as 
an instance, and referred to the enormous royalty 
which that lucky man was drawing from a come- 
dy then running to crowded houses at the Twenty- 
third Street Theatre. Shackleford lazily pooh- 
poohed the voleanic Denham, and tlie two shortly 
after sauntered out to play a game of pool, leaving 
me alone with my cheerless reflections. I picked 
up an evening paper in a mechanical sort of way, 
when a paragraph which caught my eve, and my 
idle mental debate as to the soundness of Den- 
ham’s argument, together helped to change the 
current of my thoughts.’ I was struck with a 
brilliant idea. If what Denham had said as to 
the amount of Shackleford’s gains was true, and 
I had no cause to doubt it, was there not here an 
opening out of the sea of troubles in which I was 
floundering? Could I not write a play? The 
newspaper paragraph had given me the germ of 
a plot, touching as it did on a heroic rescue by a 
light-house keeper of some shipwrecked sailors. 
As a boy I had been stage-struck, and as a man 
T never missed a first night at the New York 
theatres. The more I thought about it, the more 
hopeful I became, and as a first step I decided 
to sound Shackleford. I found him in the bill- 
jard-room, which at the Roundabout is in the 
basement, and Denham having departed to some 
one of the many midnight haunts beloved by 
newspaper men, I broached the subject to the 
dramatist, and got cold comfort for my pains. 
Shackleford was a short, dumpy little man, with 
a mild brown eye and a fluffy brown beard. The 
mildness of his eye was at variance with his dic- 
tatorial and snappy way of expressing himself ; 
but he was, on the whole, a good-natured fellow, 
and had many friends. He had made a name 
for himself as a writer of what are termed “star 
plays,” or plays written to order, and with an eye 
to the peculiarities and limitations of some par- 
ticular actor or actress, and his work, if never of 
a high order, was always up to a certain level of 
excellence, according to the critics. 

When I asked his advice for an apocryphal 
friend who was thinking of writing a play, 
Shackleford pointed out to me that, in this 
country at least, a play had to be constructed to 
fit certain peculiarities of actor or company with 
as much nicety and knowledge as a tailor dis- 
plays in cutting a coat, and assured me that an 
ordinarily good play, unless it filled these re- 
quirements, had small show of success. My 
mind was made up, however, and I determined 
to write a play, to send it to Lawton, tle man- 
ager of the Twenty-third Street Theatre, whom I 
knew slightly, and finally to make a small fortune 
out of it, and marry Emily. 

The next three months passed pleasantly 
enough for me. Every forenoon I worked hard 
at my play, and before a month had passed I had 
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the satisfaction of feeling that I was really mak. 
ing good headway with it. My theatre-going 
proclivities stood me in good stead, and if a situ. 
ation here or a line of dialogue there was remi- 
niscent of some play I had seen, I did not think 
it would attract attention in its new surround- 
ings. 

4 confided in no one save Mrs, Fosdyke, and of 
course Emily. The former smiled indulgently, 
and cheered me by saying that as soon as I could 
show her that I had earned a thousand dollars by 
my own work, my engagement to her daughter - 
could be announced. The latter was in raptures 
of delight, and only hoped that I was not going 
to write one of those silly comedies, in which she 
said she could never see any fun.’ On this point 
I reassured her, and so the winter slipped away. 
By the end of February I had my play completed, 
and having read it over and over again in the 
privacy of my own rooms, had come to the con- 
clusion that I had seen not a few worse, and not 
many better. When I had satisfied myself of 
this, I let Shackleford, to a certain degree, into 
my confidence. He was good-natured, if cynical, 
about it, and gave me some careful practical sug- 
gestions. By his advice I had it neatly copied 
by a type-writer. The play lay before me in its 
four neat little books, one to each act, and with 
the title imprinted on the terra-cotta-colored pa- 
per which formed the covers. 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE: 
A TALK OF THE SEA. 


Melodrama in Four Acts. 


I despatched it to Lawton, accompanied by a po- 
lite note which contained a reference to Shackle- 
ford’s kind interest in my work. 

The manuscript once out of my hands, I felt 
that my interest in life was gone. Luckily I could 
still see Emily, though about this time I became 
sensible of a degree of coldness on the part of 
her estimable mother which warned me that the 
sooner. I complied with her conditions, the bright- 
er would be my hopes of marrying her daughter. 
The weeks passed away, and I was beginning to 
worry at having heard nothing, when, on the Ist 
of April, I received a letter from Lawton asking 
me to call at his theatre at my earliest conven- 
ience. 

As I read the words I seemed to have become 
a new being. When I opened the letter I was 
despondent, dyspeptic, and out of sorts generally ; 
now I walked on air, and life had a brighter 
meaning for me. Of course I had but one con- 
clusion to draw: Lawton had accepted my play, 
and wanted to arrange with me the terms of its 
production ; and in a happy frame of mind I call- 
ed that morning at the Twenty-third Street The- 
atre. In the box office I found a clerical-looking 
young man, to whom I handed my card, inform- 
ing him that I had called by appointment with 
Mr. Lawton. The youth read my card attentive- 
ly, honored its owner with a prolonged stare, and 
then seized a flexible rubber tube hanging near 
him, into which he snapped, in a jerky voice, 
“Young man here says he’s ’pointment guv’nor.” 
A pause, and with a snappy “ All right” into the 
tube, he turned to me, and loftily said : “ Mr. Law- 
ton "ll see yer in a few minutes. Step upstairs. 
Door to the left, and turn to the right.”. At the 
head of the stairs I found a sort of antechamber, 
on the further side of which was a door marked 
“ Private.” At a desk in one corner sat a fat 
man smoking a cigar, and rapidly turning over 
the leaves of what my own experience had 
taught me must be the manuscript of a play. 
As I afterward learned, this was Mr. Dupont, the 
polyglot reader of plays, translator, and general 
literary man-of-all-work whom Lawton kept on 
the premises. “Is dees Mr. Garrington?” he 
asked, in an oily guttural voice, as I came in, 
and when I had admitted the soft impeachment, 
he said to an alert youth, whose presence I had 
not noticed, ‘Chon, gif the chentleman a chair,” 
which John i diately pr ded todo. “ Mees- 
ter Lawton will zee you bresently,” added the fat 
man, and went on with his reading, while John 
resumed his occupation of cutting slips from a 
pile of newspapers and sticking them, with 
much waste of both energy and paste, in a big 
book. 

I had pictured to myself a reception altogether 
different and vastly more triumphant in its na- 
ture, and as I sat watching John pasting his slips, 
and the fat man contemptuously flicking over the 
leaves of the manuscript, I thought of what I had 
heard from time to time of Lawton’s characteris- 
tics. His personal appearance I was already fa- 
miliar with. A slight man, rather below the me- 
dium height, whose blond mustache veiled with- 
out wholly concealing the. thin-lipped, resolute 
mouth; blue eyes which could become on occa- 
sion gray and steely ; and. fair hair brushed care- 
fully back from a high white forehead. You 
would have taken him for almost anything, from 
a lounging man of the clubs to a Wall Street 
broker, rather than the keen, plucky, successful 
theat#ical manager that he was. He conducted 
his theatre pretty much as a conservative bank 
president runs his bank, only to the ordinary 
shrewdness and regularity of the business man 
he added something else which had helped to 
make him the success he was. “He gets the 
value of his money every time,” Shackleford used 
to say, “and he finances like a railroad king; but 
hang me if the little man hasn’t as much artistic 
instinct as would supply ten respectable actors.” 
For the rest, he was reputed to be keen to a de- 
gree in business matters, and a driver of hard 
bargains, though it was said that a case of real 
need never came under his notice without the 
unfortunate receiving something more than mere 
money—sympathy, namely, and kind words. Pre- 
sently I heard a bell tinkle. The alert boy seem. 
ed to know what it meant. “This way, sir,” he 
said to me, and opened the door marked private, 
beckoning me to enter. 
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Ata broad desk, which stood at one end of the 
room in which I found myself, sat Lawton, writing, 
He turned his head, saw 
who it was, said, brusquely, “ Ah, Mr. Carrington, 
how do you do? excuse me for one moment,” and 
motioning me toa chair at his side, went on writ- 
ing. “This is a bad beginning,” thought I, “ but 
perhaps he is saving time by drafting a rough 
contract for me to sign.” For a minute or two 
there was a dead silence, only broken by the 
scratching of Lawton’s pen. Then he suddenly 
stopped, shoved the paper aside, and turning to 
me with a quick movement, said, “ Well, Mr. 
Carrington, what can I do for you?” 

This stroke finally vanquished me, and what 
little self-possession I had left entirely deserted 
me. “You wrote that—that you wanted to see 
me,” I stammered out. 

“Ah! yes; so I did. What was it about, I 
wonder ?” and he pondered for a moment. 

“T sent you a play—” I was timidly begin- 
ning. 

hy Oh, of course. Please excuse me, Mr. Car- 
rington, but I had forgotten for the moment.. 
Well, I've read your play, Mr. Carrington,” he 
went on, “though I seldom can find time even 
to glance at the plays which are sent me. I 
leave all that to Mr. Dupont out there. But I 
read yours, for I want to encourage just such 
men as you to write for the stage.” This was 
better, and I thought it kind of Lawton, and told 
him so. ‘Of course it won’t suit my theatre or 
my company,” he blandly continued, and my spir- 
its fell with a thump; “ but there’s good stuff in 
it, Mr. Carrington, though it’s crude in parts— 
quite crude.” I felt as if I: wanted to murder 
Lawton, and perhaps I might have feloniously 
assaulted him had not the alert boy opened the 
door and piped out, “ Mr. Wilkins is below, sir.” 
“Show him up,” said Lawton; and turning to 
me, added, as though the discussion of my play 
were over and done with: “It’s Wilkins, the co- 
median. A bright actor, and a rising one. Per- 
haps you knowhim? No? Well, I’ll introduce 
him to you.” 

“ But you were saying about my play ?” I des- 
perately broke in. 

“Your play? Oh yes. I was saying— By- 
the-way, it might do for Wilkins.” 

I thought myself that Wilkins was the last 
man in the world to play a melodrama such as 
mine, but I did not say so, for the alert boy 
ushered in a clean-shaven young man, with strong- 
ly marked features, in whom I recognized the 
popular young comedian. “John,” said Lawton, 
before he welcomed the new-comer, “ask Mr Du- 
pont to roll up Mr. Carrington’s play—what is its 
name ?—oh yes, 7’he Light House—and send it 
in to me. How de do, Wilkins? Let me intro- 
duce you to Mr. Carrington, a particular friend 
of mine, who has written a charming comedy.” 

I stared, but said nothing. 

‘“QOne that would just suit you. Here it is” — 
as the boy entered with a neatly papered roll. 
“Take it with you, and 1 think you'll find it 
worth while to read it. Well, good-day, Mr. 
Carrington. Delighted to have met you. Wil- 
kins will take good care of your play. Now 
Wilkins, my boy’ —and before I knew it I 
was tramping down the winding stair-case, un- 
comfortably conscious that not only had Lawton 
rejected my play, but that it was now in the 
hands of a man I did not know, and had scarce- 
ly heard of. 

A week later I received a letter dated “The 
Fold,” the name of a popular theatrical club, and 
signed Henry Wilkins, which contained the un- 
expected information that the writer had read 
what he foolishly followed Lawton’s lead in term- 
ing my comedy, and had been most favorably im- 
pressed with it. He was leaving town on the fol- 
lowing day for a short tour through the Western 
States, and if I had no objection would like to 
carry my manuscript with him to read over at his 
leisure. He should take pleasure in meeting me 
personally and talking the play over, could I 
find time to call on him before his departure ? 
The next morning unfortunately I had a long 
standing engagement to take Emily to the Acad- 
emy on that very morning, and so I could not 
meet him, but I wrote, thanking him for his kind- 
ly opinion of my melodrama (which word I under- 
lined), and begging him to keep it as long as he 
pleased. It must have been three weeks after 
this that a telegram was handed to me, which ran 

as follows: ~ : 


“* Dated, Cheyenne, May, 3d. Paid 85 cents. 
“Received May 3d, 188-. 


“ To Lawrence Carrington, Roundabout Club, 
East Eighteenth Street. 


“ What are the lowest terms you will take for 
Light House. Royalty or absolute sale. Answer 
quick to Opera-house, Denver. 

“ Henry WILKINS.” 





By Shackleford’s advice I telegraphed Wilkins 
at Denver that he could have the play, niention- 
ing the terms, which included a payment down of 
$500, provided he produced it before the follow- 
ing November. From Omaha I received an an- 
swer to this effect: ‘Terms accepted. Send con- 
tract, and I will sign and remit first payment.” 
I was more than overjoyed ; I was beside myself 
with delight, and when I showed this to Emily 
and explained the state of the case to her, show- 
ing her that it was only a question of months be- 
fore her mother must consent to our formal en- 
gagement and speedy marriage, she threw aside 
all pretence of indifference and acknowledged 
that she loved me. “ And, Larry dear,” she said, 
after we had been discussing the situation silent- 
ly but eloquently for a time, “I’m so glad it 
isn’t a comedy, for that would put you on a level 
with that horrid Mr. Shackleford you once intro- 
duced me to.” 

My contract was duly drawn by a well-known 
ex-judge and theatrical lawyer, signed by myself, 
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and sent on to Wilkins, who was now at St. 
Louis, for his signature. * He returned it and a 
draft for $500 from Chicago, accompanied by a 
letter in which he told me of his plans. He had 


_ been asked to open the new Comedy Theatre in 


October, and had resolved to do it with my play, 
over which he waxed enthusiastic. He had but 
one change to suggest. Could I not give it a 
better name than The Light House? “for,” he 
wrote, “I am afraid the general public will not 
catch on to the idea. It is too technical.” I 
thought this was an absurd: objection, as for the 
life of me I could see nothing technical in the 
name of such a well-known object as a light- 
house, or Light House, as Mr Wilkins seemed 
to prefer to- write it. However, I wrote back, 
acknowledging the receipt of the $500, and sug- 
gesting The Sailor's Vow, as an alternative, for 
one of the leading incidents in my play was the 
oath taken by my principal character, a dashing 
young sailor. Wilkins answered me from Cin- 
cinnati, saying that the sailor had so unimportant 
a part that he thought the title proposed would 
hardly fit. I answered sharply that he might call 
it what he liked, so long as he produced it as 
per contract, and from Memphis, after a period 
of silence, he informed me that he had de- 
cided upon A Muddled Manager—a choice which 
caused me to marvel at the ways of actors, for 
there was no manager at all, much less a mud- 
dled one, in the play. However, I was worried 
about other matters at this time, and thought I 
could straighten out this and other matters when 
I saw Wilkins on his return to New York in July. 
As it happened, though, I never had this oppor- 
tunity. Early in May the Fosdykes sailed for 
Europe, and naturally enough, seeing that I was 
literally half-engaged—for I had earned just half 
the sum named by her mother—rto Emily, I went 
with them. - 

We had a pleasant month in London, were 
baked for three weeks in Paris, frizzled for a 
fortnight in Florence, and in Naples I had a touch 
of fever. So strong a hold did it take on me 
that when in September the party turned home- 
ward it was clearly impossible for me to accom- 
pany them. Emily, I need scarcely say, wanted 
to stay and nurse me, but her mother would not 
hear of such a course, and though she evidently 
felt kindly disposed toward me, and was almost 
motherly in her attentions, she insisted on say- 
ing good-by to me at Trouville, whither we had 
gone for a breath of sea air, and there they 
left me. 

I soon picked up my strength, and was able to 
turn my mind in the direction of my play A let- 
ter from Wilkins informed me that it was to be 
produced at the Comedy on the first Monday night 
in October, and that the chances of its success 
were promising When I read this I made up 
my mind that at all risks I must be present at 
the first night of my play. I had calculated just 
time to reach New York on the Sunday before the 
opening of the Comedy Theatre, and my plan was 
to start without advising any one of my inten- 
tions, and surprise Emily and her family by quiet- 
ly dropping in to tea on the Sunday night, as 
though I had walked over from my rooms as in 
days gone by. This plan I should have carried 
out to the letter had it not been for a fog. We 
were ploughing our way through the ocean on 
the eighth day of our voyage, anxiously watching 
for the first glimpse of land, when we were sud- 
denly shut out from the sight of everything but 
the gray walls of impenetrable mist. So it was 
that I did not land until the afternoon of Mon- 
day, and, cross, tired, and cold, after the usual 
wrestle with the Custom-house officials I deter- 
mined to go quietly to a hotel, and after a sol- 
itary dinner to slip quietly into the theatre, and 
learn my fate unobserved of any one. 

I must confess that I felt horribly nervous as, 
my dinner over, but barely touched, I entered my 
cab and drove to the Comedy Theatre, a new 
house, which was now for the first time thrown 
open to the public. An unpleasant smell of damp 
mortar clung to the rather gandily painted lobby 
as I came in, and I was conscious of a queer 
sense of incompleteness and newness as I passed 
the ticket-taker, and went up a staircase the steps 
of which were still specked with drops of plaster 
only partially concealed by a carpet crookedly 
put down. The hand-rail of polished wood was 
sticky as I touched it, and I was shown to my 
seat by an usher who seemed ag much in the 
dark as I concerning its whereabouts. 

The first sight of the programme nearly para- 
lyzed me. Not only had that idiotic ass Wilkins 
changed the name of my piece, not only did he 
persist in calling it a comedy, but he had altered 
the name of every character in it except one, and 
that one was merely “Smith, a servant.” His 
own character's original name was Owen March- 
mont, picturesque, as I thought, and in a way 
characteristic. This he had vulgarized into Simon 
Potts. Potts—Simon Potts—as the name of a 
dashing young sailor lad! As I raised my eyes 
from the programme they fell on my Emily, sit- 
ting in a stage box and gazing at the curtain 
with parted lips and an eager look in her eyes. 
Then the overture came to an end, the curtain 
rose, and a storm of applause burst from the 
house. What could it mean? Instead of the 
simple interior of a fisher’s hut, which formed my 
first scene, here was a lady’s boudoir, so exqui- 
sitely painted and so sumptuously furnished that 
no wonder the people clapped, and I could see a 
flush of pleasure mount to Emily’s cheek. The 
play began, but I was bewildered. That was 
not my dialogue; those were not my characters. 
Was I dreaming? No, there was my name on 
the programme in big letters, “ Lawrénce Car- 
rington, Esq.” Arid there I sat and wondered. 
Soon there was a laugh—another; and I felt 
myself interested in the bright and witty dia- 
logue that was going on between a clever young 
widow and a good-looking young man, in whom 
I recognized Harry Brent, the well-known light 
comedian. Then came a roar of laughter, in 
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which, despite myself, I had to join, as Wilkins 
exploded, as it were, o) the stage, made up as a 
barefaced carivature of old Molesworth, the the- 
atrical. manager, who was evidently well known 
to nearly every soul in the house. It was aw- 
fully funny, and I Jaughed until I cried; but it 
wasn’t my play. As I thought this I became 
serious again. Every one around me was shriek- 
ing with laughter at Wilkins, but I sat glum and 
moody. Could it be a practical joke? No. I 
had Wilkins’s $500 to disprove that. Was it 
some mistake? That must be it. I had in some 
way or another palmed off another man’s play on 
Wilkins, but then there were his letters referring 
to my title. What did it all mean? What 
would Emily think, who had prayed me never to 
write a comedy? I stole a look at her as this 
occurred to me, and saw her with her face buried 
in her handkerchief. She was weeping over my 
deception. Wretched man that I was! Let me 
look once more at that painful exhibition of girl- 
ish grief. Great Heaven! She had raised her 
head, and though in the general roar I could not 
hear, I could see the peals of laughter issuing 
from between her pearly teeth. Could my play 
have made her cry as this other man’s had made 
her laugh? But it was my play. There was my 
name. And so,one minute in despair and the 
next ‘in raptures of delight, now groaning in 
agony, now roaring with laughter at Wilkins’s 
absurdities, I could bear it no longer. I ‘rushed 
out of the theatre and into the street, hailed the 
first cab I saw. IT was driven to my hotel, and 
an hour or two later was on the Western express 
speeding toward Chicago, the first place. that 
came into my mind as a city of refuge. I was 
careful, though, to write Emily, telling her that I 
had been forced to pass the night in ‘New York 
without pausing, to-visit an uncle who was dying, 
but that I would return shortly. I wrote to 
Wilkins also to the same effect. But in neither 
letter did I refer to the accursed play. Then I 
made up my mind to return to New York, and 
make a clean breast of it to Wilkins. I reached 
my rooms one forenoon, and found my letter-box 
nearly choked up with the accumulation of let- 
ters and packages, to the task of reading which 
I valiantly set myself. Among the usual collec- 
tion ef bills and circulars were three communica- 
tions of importance. .First,a note from Emily, 
mildly reproachful at the lack of detail in my 
letter from Chicago, but lovingly enthusiastic over 
my play; secondly, a letter from Mrs. Fosdyke, 
hoping my return to New York would ‘not be 
long delayed, as there was now nothing to stand 
between her daughter and myself, and thirdly, 
a letter from Lawton, which, as it was to me 
the most important of the four, I shall give in 
full: . 

“My pear Mr. Carrineton” (he wrote),—“ Al- 
low me in the first place to congratulate you on 
having given to our stage a work of such rich and 
genuine humor as the comedy I saw last evening. 
I hope you will come and see me at your early 
convenience, as I have a business proposition to 
make to you; but of this I will speak when I see 
you. By some foolish blunder a play submitted 
by you to me some months ago was sent in place 
of a rejected manuscript to poor Forbes, whom 
you remember as a consistently unsuccessful 
dramatist. The unfortunate fellow passed away 
a month ago, and the boarding-house keeper in 
whose attic he died luckily returned the manu- 
script to the expressman rather than pay the 
charges. I by chance opened it when it came 
back, and seeing your name on it, have kept it 
here, though I have not yet found time to read it. 
It is called The Leght-House, and Mr. Dupont tells 
me that the regrettable mistake probably arose 
from the fact that Forbes had sent us a dreary 
comedy with a title somewhat similar. It was a 
theatrical idea, and he called it The Light House. 
I hope I have made it clear how the whole thing 
happened, and that you will show vour forgive- 
ness of my apparent neglect by coming to see me 
soon. Yours very truly, 

“Louis Lawton.” 


He had indeed made it clear, and I would cer- 
tainly go to see him. Poor Forbes was undoubt- 
edly the author of my play. It had been handed 
to me that memorable morning in Lawton’s office, 
and the wily manager, in order to get rid of me, 
had at a venture called it a comedy, for he had 
evidently read neither mine nor Forbes’s, and 
passed it on to Wilkins as one directs an impor- 
tunate beggar to call on one’s next-door neigh- 
bor. 

Months afterward, when Emily and I were mar- 
ried, and, our honeymoon over, we had settled 
down as quiet married folks, I arranged with 
Lawton to produce, at my expense and at a “‘ play- 
wrights’ matinee,” a posthumous work by poor old 
Forbes. It was a melodrama entitled The Light-- 
House, and though it was never subsequently 
seen on the stage, I had the satisfaction of read- 
ing in the papers next morning elaborate criti- 
cisms lamenting that such a play, “ brimful of 
moral purpose,” as Peebles phrased it, had not 
been produced in the lifetime of the author. 
“We would recommend,” said Peebles, the dra- 
matic critic—and in view of the many suppers he 
had shared with me, I thought the cut unkind— 
“young authors such as Mr. Carrington, who late- 
ly presented us with the popular but pernicious 
trash of A Muddled Manager, to study the meth- 
ods of so thorough a master of his craft as the 
late Benjamin Forbes. Mr. Carrington would 
learn, should he do so, that the writing of a good 
play demands higher qualities of mind and a more 
thorough knowledge of stage requirements than 
at present he .’ Even my wife admitted, 
unconscious of the balm she poured into my 
wounded soul, that she would rather I had written 
the melodrama than the comedy. The profits of 
the latter, which despite its initial success ran for 
a month only, I sent anonymously to a theatrical 
charitable institution. I have not yet written 
another play. 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE 
EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


Emperor WILtram was buried on Friday, March 
16th.: The funeral procession, from the Protes- 
tant Cathedral in Berlin, along the whole length 
of the avenue Unter den Linden, and so to the 
Mausoleum at Charlottenburg, in the environs, 
furnishing the occasion for every display of sol- 
emn pomp and splendor that an artistic and mil- 
itary capital could supply. Events of this nature 
come rarely. Russia was the last_nation to lose 
her sovereign, but Europe did not throng to his 
funeral; and the death of Victor Emmanvex in 
Italy did not attract the attention of the world. 
But the altogether exceptional case of Emperor 
Witu1am, his great age, the glory of his reign, 
the deep sympathy felt with his family affliction, 
all helped to fill Berlin with the movable: popu- 
lation of all the great cities, and the “ parquet full 
of kings” that once assembled in Paris might 
re been repeated in the dead Emperor’s cap- 
Ital, 

Upon thé Emperor’s death his body had been 
embalmed in the palace where he died, and thence 
was taken to the Cathedral and placed on a cata- 
falque, where it lay in state until the night before 
the funeral, and was visited and viewed by all the 
people. In the same Cathedral the funeral service 
was celebrated at noon in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of every roval family in Europe and 
every government in Christendom, with a back- 
ground of innumerable princes, officers of state, 
and notabilities of every shade. Dr. Korcet, the 
Emperor’s own chaplain and friend, performed 
the service, and delivered an eloquent oration, 
and then the old Kaiser’s body was borne out. 

As it emerged from the church, infantry, posted 
near, fired by companies forty funeral voileys, 
their last salute to the head of the enormous 
army of which they were part, and to that “ noise 
of the mourning of a mighty nation” he was 
placed on the funeral car. 

Unter den Linden, the great avenue of Berlin, 
down which the procession moved, is a road, a 
promenade, and a drive, the parts being separa- 
ted by lines of linden-trees, with houses and shops 
at either side for nearly the whole length. From 
the Dom, at one end, to the Brandenburger Thor, 
at the other, this avenue was decorated on one 
uniform plan of lines of obelisks at either side, 
all connected by sombre hangings of black cloth, 
each obelisk capped with a metal urn. At the 
Friedrichstrasse, near the middle of the line, 
there was erected a triumphal arch, which, with 
the Brandenburger Thor at the end, made a sym- 
metrical variation in the plan. The only other 
variation was that the boats in the canal near 
the Schloss were rigged with black sails. All 
the roadway was strewn with cuttings of ever- 
green twigs. In this avenue, many had remain- 
ed all night, warming themselves at the fire’ 
lighted for the comfort of the workmen pre- 
paring the decorations, so that when the scaf 
folds were knocked away in the forenoon the 
street was already full. But the windows and 
platforms built for affording a superior view were 
less crowded, because persons who had purchased 
the right to seats, and had not occupied them 
four hours before the procession moved, were 
unable to reach them. ‘At 8 a.m. the police oc 
cupied all streets approaching the great avenue 
at the junction of the parallel streets on either 
side, and stopped all approach to it. The object 
of this was to limit at some point the throng on 
the avenue, with a view to prevent the calamity 
of crushing people to death in the crowd—a thing 
that usually happens on occasions of this nature. 

Down this great avenue moved, to the music of 
the “Dead March,” played in turns by the vavi- 
ous military bands, or to the beat of the muffled 
drums, the grave cortége escorting the Emperor 
for the last time along the route he loved so well 
in his lifetime. Few persons can have passed 
any time in Berlin and not have seen the cheery 
old Emperor driven swiftly along this road in his 
drosky, and the remembrance of that familiar 
sight made this occasion more solemn to all. 
First came the Hussars of the Guard, then the 
Dragoons, the Uhlans, and the Cuirassiers; and 
behind these the infantry battalions—all moving 
at a slow march. Every regiment in the neigh- 
boring garrisons had a detachment in this duty. 

The funeral car, drawn by eight black horses, 
was very simple yet very fine. It was a platform 
on wheels, and was draped with satin in black 
and white. On the platform, a pedestal in the 
middle, the size of the coffin, sustained the coffin, 
which was covered by a pall of crimson velvet. 
The coffin was thus borne at such a height that 
it could be seen by the people behind over the 
heads of those in front. Upon it was a knight’s 
helmet and a field-marshal’s staff. Over all was 
a baldachin, or canopy, of black satin, the visible 
edge of which was gold, and draped in heavy fes- 
toons between the uprights by which it was sus- 
tained. The horses were covered with silken 
palls, and bore heavy black plumes; twenty-four 
generals marched as guards of honor and pall- 
bearers; and the Emperor’s horse, with boots 
in the stirrups, came immediately behind the 
coffin. 

An unusual element in the funeral decoration, 
observed only as the line moved, was the yellow 
flame combined with the crape all along the line 
of the avenue, at the porch of the Cathedral, and 
around the square in front of it. All pillars 
were capped with metal urns, and these were 
filled with a compound of resinous substances 
which burned tenaciously, and gave forth a heavy 
yellow flame with much dense smoke ; and these, 
burning fike so many solemn torches of a death 
angel, and not with the cheery effect of an or- 
dinary blaze, gave a weird, lugubrious effect to 
the scene. Through the Brandenburg Gate and 
into the. Thiergarten, and by the route to the 
mausoleum at Charlottenburg, the cortége pa-s 
ed, and so went out from his capital city the first 
of the German Emperors. 
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GENERAL VIEW FROM SOUTHWEST CORNER OF TWELFTH AND ELM STREETS. 


THE CINCINNATI EXPOSITION, 


Expositions are indigenous to the soil of Cincinnati, where for 
years they have flourished, each one, like the vernal shoots of the 
plantain-tree, springing up. from the parent stem with a freshness 
and vigor that promise to surpass all predecessors. The com- 
mercial centre of the Ohio Valley claims, in fact, to have set the 
fashion in such events, and to have furnished the idea as well as 
the Director-General of the Philadelphia Centennial.” 

This year Cincinnati will also have a Centennial Exposition, to 
celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary of several important 
events, among them the settlement of Ohio. Away back in March, 





CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION BUILDING TO BE OPENED AT CINCINN 


1786, the Ohio Company was formed in Boston, its members being 
persons entitled to military lands. The same year Fort Harmer 
was}built, at the mouth of the Muskingum, by Majo: Dougury, and 
on April 7, 1787, the first colony was started at Marietta, Toward 
the latter part of the following year a boat-load of pioneers came 
to Losantiville (Cincinnati) from Limestone, now known as Mays- 
ville, Kentucky, and so the foundation of the present great city 
was laid. 

A little more than one hundred years ago Kentucky was begin- 
ning to be settled, and the 15th of next July will mark the centen- 
nial of the proclamation of the ordinance of ’87 which made the 
Northwest a free Territory. The events looking to the acquire- 


ment of this Territory were of national importance, and form an in- 
teresting part of the history of our country. Although by the 
Treaty of Paris, dated February, 1768, Great Britain relinquished 
the country east of the Mississippi, not till September 3, 1783, did 
it come into possession of the United States, and then it remained 
patented to Virginia and Connecticut. These States ceded their 
rights—the first in March, 1784, and the second in May, 1786—and 
then, on July 13, 1787, Congress passed an ordinance for the gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Territory. The election of General Ar- 
THUR St. Cian as Governor. followed the same year, and early in 
1788 a court was appointed, and the rest of the machinery of the 
Territorial government was set in motion. 
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The whole Ohio valley is thus intimately asso- 
ciated with the occurrences which the Cincinnati 
exposition will commemorate, and while Cincin- 
nati will use all the advantages of her past expe 
rience and prestige as the originator of grand dis- 
plays to make this her most successful exhibition, 
the co-operation of about one hundred other cities 
in her constituency, in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia, all of which belong substan- 
tially to the same community, are expected to 
give it a national character. Its financial basis 
is substantial, there being a guarantee fund of 
$1,000,000, and the buildings “that are to house 
the various exhibits will cover about twenty-three 
acres of ground. Among these is the permanent 
exposition buiiding. erected several years ago, 
and already one of the features of the city. 

The exposition will open on the Fourth of July, 
the presence of President Crrvetanp and his 
wife and other prominent personages being ex- 
pected to give it especial éc/at, and remain open 
till October 27th, a period of one hundred days 
and nights. 

The opening celebration of the centennial year 
will take place at Marietta, April 7th, the anni- 
versary of the day on which the pioneers landed 
at the mouth of the Muskingum in 1788. Gov- 
ernor Foraker will deliver an address of welcome, 
and among the other speakers are to be ex-Pre 
sident Hayrs, Senator Hoar, and Senator SHer- 
MAN. 





YOU CAN’T MAKE A SAMSON 
Out of an attenuated dude, with meagre legs, pigeon 
chest, and a slight cough. But a man or woman to 
whom constitutional vigor has been denied, can get it 
to a very considerable extent by the persistent use, in 
regularly proportioned, alternated doses, of America’s 
chief tonic, Hostetter's Stomach Bitters. To the 
nerves and maseles of the stomach that genial invigo- 
rant imparts tone, and to its operations regularity. 
The proximate result is thorough digestion and com- 
plete assimilation of the food, and the ultimate se- 

uence, blood fertile with the elements of muscular 
tissue, a healthy appetite, nightly rest unimpaired, 
and a disappearance of the nervous symptoms to 
which etiolated invalids are always subject, and which 
they are very prone to take for the manifestations of 
eerions organic disease, and dose accordingly. In dis- 
eases of the Kidneys and bi adder, always excessively 
weakening, and for constipation, fever and ague, and 
liver compiaint. ase the Bittere —(Ade.} 











we gave her Castoria, 





iid, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became isa, she clnng to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. — 
[Adv.] 





“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tue Great Pain Revirver, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrhcea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and Bruises, 25c.—[Adv.]} 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mas. Winstow's Sootutmne Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allaye all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle. —{Adv. } 


USE BROWN'S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOTS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS, 25c 
—(Adv.] 


Aneostura Bitters, the world-renowned appetizer 
and invigorator, manufactured only by Dr. J. G. B. 
Siegert & Sons. Beware of counterfeits.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 












GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


_ Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

and is therefore far more economi- 
B cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalide as 
well as for persone in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


: a — 


EXTRACT OF MALT, 
and Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 


(LIME AND SODA). 

A RELIABLE REMEDY FoR Pulmonary Diseases, 
Coughs, Colds, Dyspepsia, Scrofula, and Gen- 
eral Debility. Very easy to take. Does not 
produce Nausea, and is eacily assimilated. 
Thousands of Physicians use ie and say it is 

THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 

Ask your Drnggist for it, and take no other. 
J. A. MAGEE & CO., Mfrs., 


_ Lawrence, Mass.; Toronto, Canada. 


‘to $8 a day - Samples worth $1. 50, FREE. 
Lines not un der the horses’ feet. Write Berw- 
etes’s Savery Rein Hovver Co., Holly, Mich. 
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What are the requisites of a PERFECT SHAVING SOAP? 


ist. It should yield a rich, creamy, copious lather. 
2d. The lather should long retain its moisture and thoroughly 


soften the beard. 


3d. Its effect on the skin should be 


refreshing. 


The: 


follows: 


by mail 40 cents. 


out it. 


WILLIAMS’ SOAPS.] 


qualities have given “ Williams’ Genuine Yankee’ 
other Shaving Soaps their unequalled reputation, and together with 
the elegance “of style, luxurious perfume (Attar of Rose), and con- 
venient form render incomparable Williams’ Shaving Stick. 


GF If your Druggist does not keep Williams’ Shaving Soaps, they will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of price in stamps or currency, as 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 26 cents; WILLIAMS’ GEN- 
UINE YANKEE SOAP, 15 cents; WILLIAMS’ CELEBRATED BAR- 
BER’S BAR SOAP—In Packages of 6 cakes, expressly for TOILET use, 
We believe that no reader of Harper's Weekly having once 
experienced the luxury of this soap for TorLeT Usk, will be willing to be with- 
Its Purity, Delicate Perfume, and Delightful Emollient Properties 
render it invaluable for the TOILET, BATH, or NURSERY. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, 


Manufacturers of Fine Shaving Soaps. 


( Formerly Williams & Bros., Manchester.) Established 1840. 
[Gentlemen who are shaved by their barbers will greatly add to their comfort and safety by seeing that their cups are always supplied with 


cooling, soothing, and 


and 
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— F Seed. i: tutes 


the public are anxious to get their seed direct Ll that 
grower. Raising a large proportion of my seed enables 
me to warrant its freshness and purity, as see my Vege- 
table and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1888, 
(erally Minetrated with eegravings Pn IS 
le 
ey m photographs of vegetables = 


wn on 
ides an immense variety of etttandardseok, ou 
le new vegetables not found in 
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FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD! NEW Eéition ONLY $1.75. 


ahi 99 eure 
:“ SAMANTHA AT SAmATOGAT” Fe, 


5 Critica ray oft: “Dalicioushumor "= Wit Gor "— Will Carleton, “* cons Pull of genuine wit—0. 1 Many, aie Keen fax 





Scasm"— Exceeding! musing. eee ny etal 
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LONDON SUNSHADES 


COACHING UMBRELLAS. 


The styles in Rich Parasols and Coach- 
ing Umbrellas are those adopted by the 
Ascot, Grand Prix, and other leading and 
fashionable English and French Races. 

WearetheSole Agentsinthe United 
States for the sale of these goods. 


N26%N28 Cheouwt Sr 


_| FSTERBROOK 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 185, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
ves ESTERGROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
‘orks: Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New York. 





STEEL 
PENS. 















APRIL 7, 1888. | 
LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Established 1806. 


RIDING 
HABITS 


IN ANY 


CLOTH. 


PRICE, 
$100. 


210 Fifth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


Messrs. JOHN REDFERN & SONS beg to call 
the attention of ladies to their new “ Park” Riding 
Habit, which is made with an improved “ Safety” 
Skirt, thus removing nearly all the risk attendant 
upon an accident. 

In consequence of the large increase in this branch 








of their business, they have been compelled to aug-. 


ment their staff by the addition of the foremost 
London cutter and fitter in the profession — each 
habit is, farthermore, made and fitted under the di- 
rect personal supervision of one of the Messrs. Redfern. 


Neen 
Couiuallle. kee Ce 


UPHOLSTERY. 
SPRING, 1888. 


SILK AND LACE DRAPERIES, 


Silk and Turcoman Portieres, 


TAPESTRY AND BROCADED 
Furniture Coverings, 
CRETONNES. 


Proadwway c KS 19th st. 
Jewett’s New Water Filter, 
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THE JOHN C. JEWETT MFG. CO., Buffalo, X. Y, 


Lrstary or Conaress, } 





Corvriout Orrioe, WasutneTon, 

No. 6286 T.—To wit: Be it remembered, That on the 
2th day of pares. Anno Domini 1388, Benjamia 
Vaughan Abbott, Lyman Abbott, Austin Abbott, and 
Edward Abbott, of the United States, have. deposited in 
this office the title of a book, a title or description of 
which is in the erties, Sete 8, to wit: “ History of 
Genghis Khan. ‘By 44 Abbott. With Engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers,” the right whereof 
they claim as proprietors in conformity with the laws 
of the nr States respecting co; Lhd agi 

(Signed) A. R. Sporrorn, Lirarie 

In eed for 14 years from Pa AY ” oe, w 

fret term of 28 years will have 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 


Bills of Exch and Travellers'Credits 
available in any pa ae the world. - 
Collection in all foreign countries. 








| Cireniar with tertimonials. IVES, BELLAMY & CO., 
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A CAUTIOUS REPLY. 


Micuart Maainnis. “Did ye hear uv the accident, Barney? Pat Mulligan was blowed up 
wid a boiler, an’ I hear they brought the schraps uv him home till his widdy.” 

Barnxy. “Ow! what are ye tellin’ me, Moike! How did they find him?” 

Mixs. “ Did, 1 guiss.” 








All.tribes and races know for sure 
“That ALLc ocK’s Porous PLASTERS' cure. 

















MILLIONS have been cured by ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS of Weak Back, Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Colds, Sore Throat, Coughs, Pulmonary and Kidney Difficulties, Malaria, 
Dyspepsia, Heart, Spleen, Liver, and Stomach Affections, Strains, Stitches, Writers’ and Telegraphers’ 
Cramp, Paralysis of Wrists, Stiffness of Joints, Weak Muscles, and Local Pains. 


Beware of Imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, 


and let no explanation or solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 


ANAURIDUS WAITING 


Tur Batt-Pomrep Pens are suitable for writing in every position ; 
never scratch nor spurt; hold more ink and last longer. 

Seven sorts, for ledges, rapid, or professional writing. 

1 Price $1. - ond $1.50 per gross. Buy an assorted sample bow for 

5 cents, and choose a pen to suit your hand, 

The “* mee... » Holders not only prevent the 
pen from blotting, but give a firm grip. 

Price 5, 15, and 20 cents. Of all Stationers, 


















ORMISTON & CLASS 
EDINBURGH 








The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef a Made Dishes. 


THE DINGEE & 


LEADING & SONSEP os 


Abe VARIETIES. AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-ELOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 
ey AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
it T: ae. Bee Gee 


EXTRACT of MEAT | sev 


RENTAL "VEGETABLE S. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fae-simile of ar 


and © 
Baron Liebig’s signatare in BLUE INK BLANTS apd. BULBS sad aerenet 









nod for 

across label. £0°Fea Lary Greenhouses 

Sok! by S-orvkeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. ROSE & cc Co.. Pa. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. . 








TOY of 
ANCHOR STONE BUILDING 
BLOCK by F. 


manufactured 
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4 
KATARROOS([:"] 


URES colds in the head and catarrh. So and 

. — to os it is never —. Sc. a _ 
at your vine or we send mail on receipt 

price. Sam for trial Br, Lose sold. Send for 


lenished atock 
: or $1.75 or $2.00 

& good average box. Send for 
= descriptive price-list. 


PLAYS BS et 
10 Packet SCHOISE F LQWER SEEDS 10c. $75 &@ Month and expenses to agents. New goods 


Samples free. J. F. HILL, Augusta, Maine. 


is enormons. 








864 Washington St., Boston. 











BEAUTY 


Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 
o by The 2 
UTTICURA 
Remedies. 


_ IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Cutriovra Remepirs in their 
marveiious properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with lores of hair. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutiovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifler, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Cutiovra. Reso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50c.; Rrso:- 
VENT, $1; Soar, 25c. Propane by the Putter Deve 
ann Cursatoar C '0., Boston, Muss. 

Send for ‘“* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








z= — blackheads, chapped and oily «a 
= sin prevented by Curiouna Soap. “Ga 


Yd Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 








relieved by the Curioura —- PLastEr, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 


THE FLORENCE HOTEL, 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, 


Opened January, 1884, 





Still maintains the reputation it has earned of being 
the best and pl.asantest Hotel in Southern California. 
Unexcelled and unequalled in the size, furnishing, and 
cleanliness of rooms, conimanding location, beauty 
of view, excellence of table, and is emphatically a 
family home. 

$50,000 bas been — pended in improvements during 
the past year. New Kitchen and New and Magnifi- 
cent Dining-Roomsa, 

Two lines of street cars run to the Hotel every ten 
minutes. 

No Dogs, Parrots, or like nuisances al- 
lowed in tue house or on the premises at any price. 

Terms, $2.50 to $3.00 per day; $15.00 to $20.00 
per week. Address 


w. Ww. BOWERS, Proprietor. 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Red Flowering Dogwood 


And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 
Ki issena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


ON THE VERANDAS. 
{From the St. Auguetine News. } 


Evidently they were from New York. 

“Her figure, Jack! Lithe and graceful, and, sir, did 
ou ever get a good look into those fathomless eyes of 
ners? Yes? Well, you are braver than lam! I am 

honestly afraid to look into their dark depths; avd 
such perfectly white teeth !” 

**T suppoee you know how she came by them?’ 

“ Nature endowed her with them, of course.” 

“There's where you are wrong, my dear fellow!’ 

“You don't mean—you would not insinuate that— 

“Oh, no, sir; they are not store teeth.” 

“Then what do you mean ?” 

“They are ~~ polished.” 

* Polished! How is that done—with a woollen rag 

and some sort of paste and powder ?” 

= Simply with a little brush—the Ideal Feit Tooth 

Polisher. 
- pal George! Do you know I wondered—” 
cttehens boxed, 25 cta. Imperishable Holder, 35 
“_ Dealers or mailed. Horsey M'f’g Co., Utica, N. ¥. 











ONSUMPTION 
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ple vegatahie 
cONsUM ION, Ne BRON! IT Is, ASTH. 
A, CA TAREE, ond all Throat and Affec- 
also a and radical cure for oe Nes 
DEBILI and all Nervous 
ter having test- 
ed its won- derful cura- 
tive thousands of 
cases, it his duty to 
make it known to Actuated b; 
this motive and a desire to sufferi: 
will tree of cha to all w it, t 
recipe, in German, with full di- 
rections for poconsing and Sent by by 


stamp, naming peper. 
9%. 4, NOYES, 149 Power’s Block. Rochester, N.Y. 





STEAM and BE Beau PAUNCHES, 




















You can live at home and make mére money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cust~ 





ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE Address, TRUE SCO, Augusta, Maine 
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THE SPIDER’S PROTEST AGAINST THE INCONSIDERATE FLY. 
‘He walked into my parlor,” 
Said the Spider of a Fly, 
“ Accusing me of cooking 
His clients in a pie, 
And demanding an indemnity 
Preposterously high.” 











Travel, Sport, or aa 


ARE INSURED AGAINST BY 














‘ ACCIDENT COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 
ARGEST IN THE WORLD; 


ALSO, 


BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. 
Lewest Rates Consistent with Security. 


ITS RESOURCE are suflicient to 

pay AT ONCE 

the most enormous mass of claims that 

“even great railroad and steamboat acci- 

dents can bring upon it. PAYS ALL 

CLAIMS, without discount, immedi- 

| ately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 

| MOST LIBERAL NON-FORFELTURE 
| provisions in all its policies. 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS $14,500,000. 
| ASSETS, $9,584,000. 
SURPLUS, $1,909,000. 


| JAS. G, BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, See. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t See. 

















W. L. DOUCLAS 





The only fine calf $3 seamless Shoe in the world 
made without tacks or nails. As stylish and 
durable as those costing $5 or $6, and having no tacks 
or nails to wear the stocking or hurt the feet, makes 

| them as comfortable and well-fitting as a hand-sewed 
| shoe. Buy the best. None genuine unless stamped 
on bottom “ W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe, warranted.” 

W. L. DOUGLAS $4 SHOE, the original and 
only hand-sewed welt $# shoe, which equals custom- 
made shoes costing from $6 to $9. 

W. L. DOUGLAS $2.50 SHOE is unex- 
celled for heavy wear. 

W. L. DOUGLAS 82 SHOE is worn by all 

















‘e k ig 
Electric Motors, 


Run by current supplied 
from Street Electric Light- 
ing circuits or batteries. 
“Cc, & 
Electric Motor Co., 
90 South Sth Ave., N. Y. 


RIDE CYCLES 


For Fun. For Recreation. For Business, 
BUY THE BEST! 

This means VICTOR Bicycles, Tricycles, Safeties, 
Send for Free Ilustrated Catalog. 

OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, Boston. 





J CURE:DEAF |: 


Pece's Parewr ferfectly Restore SHIONED 
Ear Davms Perfectl 





the Hearing, and perform 
work of the natural Ace he 
ble, comfortable and alwayein puei- 





Boys, and is the best school shoe in the world. 

All the above goods are made in Congress, Button, 
and Lace, and if uot sold by your dealer, write for 
instructions how to procure a perfect fit. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 





| 
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Send $1.25, $2.10, or $3.50 for a 
box of extra fine Candy, prepaid 
by express east of Denver and 
west of New York. 


Suitable 
for presents. c. F. Guxturr, Mantuetionsr, Chicago. 





$3 SHOE centiemen. 


WEEKLY. 





“100 YEARS AGO?3ae 


PEARS’ SOAP in use 100 years ayo and still’ the Best to-day 
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CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS,.. COLDS, . ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS,- DEBILITY, 
WASTING DISEASES, and all 
SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 
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yILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF 


ies: Cod Liver Oit And Phosphates 


‘It has as required much experience and — 
the Proprietor to combine 


Liver 
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"WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
827 Broadway, New-York. 


Remington 


STANDARD 


Typewriter 


Norz—Our unqualified —— = a test of all Writing 
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for copy if interested ch 





SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S WEEKLY, APRIL 7, 1888. 


THE FUNERAL OF THE LATE EMPEROR WILLIAM—THE SERVICE AT THE CATHEDRAL. 
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THE EMPEROR WILLIAM 
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LEAVING BERLIN FOR THE LAST TIME—THE FUNERAL 


S| WEEKLY, APRIL 7, 1898. 
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